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WAIT AND SEE. 


When m boy, with eager questions, 
ing how, and where. and when, 
Taxes all my store of wisdom, 
Asking o'er and o'er — 
Questions oft to which the answers 
Give to others still the key, 
I have said, to teach him patience, 
“ Wait, my little boy, and see.” 


And the words I taught my darling 
Taught to me a lesson sweet ; 

Once when all the world seemed darkened 
And the storm about me beat, 

In the “children’s room” I heard bim, 
With a child’s sweet mimicry, 

To the baby brother's questions 
Saying wisely, ** Wait and see.” 


Like an angel's tender chiding 
Came the darling’s words to me, 

Though my Father's ways were hidden, 
Bidding to me wait and see. 

What are we but restless children, 
Ever asking what shal! be ? 

And the Father, in bie wisdom, 


Gently bids us ‘“* Wait and see.” 


EDUCATION AND GOVERNMENT 
OF CHILDREN. 


BY W. L. ORMSBY, JR. 





PART I. 

We need a science of children, based, 
like other sciences, on recorded observa- 
tions of the phenomena of childhood. We 
have volumes of such recorded phenomena 
of beetles and infusoria, and we have 
scientific breeding of cattle, but the breed- 
ing of nature’s noblest work seems to be 
left to the caprice of theignorant. It is 
true that social science has treated'of the 
government of children, and the theories 
are as conflicting as those which have pre- 
vailed in the government of adults. There 
isa system of tyranny, and a system of lib- 
ith believe that for children, as for 
ie 


thar form of ry eg is - best 
governs least ; that there should be 
ysical control as possible. 

If m are talented and sprightly, or 

ed genius, parents are v: 

to acknowledge the law of heredi- 
tary transmission. But, when children are 
cross and ugly and bad, the parents are not 
so ready to take the blame as they are in 
the other case totake the credit. And yet 
they ought to be, And often, instead of 
violent anger and brutal punishment for the 
faults of their children, they should have 
pity and compassion and remember that 
the inevitable laws of necessity have made 
the children do wrong. 

Well, perhaps some astute parent will 
reply : “If the inevitable laws of necessity 
make a child do wrong, the inevitable 
a necessity make me whip him for 
it. 


Not so, for since you have outgrown 
Howl early disposition to do wrong, and 
seen the folly of it, itis but fair to 
presume that the same years and experience 
will likewise on the child, will 
make him ‘‘see the folly of it, too,”’ and 
that without any display of your brutal 


Almost 
the only authority that parents 
need exercise is that influence of superior 
ability as ar ste Comte or the 
charm alluded f@ by m Pearl An- 
drews. 

Parents and teachers must remember that 

i ts are 

bound to respect. It is true that it is im- 
possible to prevent great men and women 
arising under any system of childish 
government however , but, by placing 
our children under the influence of ill- 
selected natural laws, we may much re- 
tard their pi 


to their children, books 
on the Constitution of Men,” “ Herbert 
Spencer's meena: Dt, Bellows’ ** Phi- 


losophy of - Youmans’ 
“Modern ” Fowler's “Love and 
Parentage,” books, should be 
inthe hands of every parent. How im- 


that the food, air and sleep of the 


4 


| without a burst of indignation at those 
|.ignorant parents who foolishly attempt to 
| “harden” their children? To expose the 
| tender limbs of a child to the rude and 
| chilling blast out of mere pride in the ex- 
vibition of its pretty limbs, or to restrict 

the child in its rational desire for food, 
alike arise from culpable ignorance. If 
| children are left to themselves as much 8s 
| possible they will soon leara, from self 
| interest, the pangs of gluttony, and nature, 


| a8 in other animals, will regulate their ap- | 


| petites. Says Wilkie Collins, ‘‘ What can’t 
a boy digest?” Well, there are many 
things, as boys find to their cost after try- 
ing to get through with the miraculous 
pies and cakes of the street stands. 

One of the most pernicious of Bible 
maxims is that whi-h says: ‘‘ Take no 
heed what ye shall eat, or what ye shall 
drink.” It is on the contrary of the great- 
est importance that we should teach our 
children to exercise the utmost caution as 
to what they eat or drink. Most diseases 
are put into the body through the mouth. 

e must have a science of feeding, and 
| who knows but the time may come when 
| we may train heroes, philosophers and 
| statesmen, as we train pugilists—bringing 

each man up to the full measure of his ca- 
pabilities, and predicting what food will 
make a lawyer or a doctor, an artist, a 
pugilist, a thief or a priest! We wan 
more physiology and hygiene in schools. 
More of prevention and less of cure. 
More taking care of ourselves and less re- 
liance on doctors. In this, as in otber re- 
spects, children must be taught by exam- 
ple, and carefully directed in the path of 
profiting by their own experience while 
learning as much as ble from the ex- 
perience of others. There is an excellent 


peprsth, thatwe learn b: >and 
a better one to this se man 
learns by his own experience, but a wiser 
man will learn by the ce of others. 


If our children wil! insist upon learning 
by their own experience—that is at their 
own cost—let them do so whenever that 
cost does not involve the infliction of the 
penalty upon others. 

The great mistake that parents make is 
their expectation that children can be made 
to see with the eyes of age. What we 
need is patience with the young. Don't 
be ina hurry with them. n't imagine 
that you can develop them before their 
time, like a = in a hot-house, or an egg 
in a mechanical incubator. If you do force 
them, they will surely lose in strength and 
vigor what they gain in time. Life is a 
long road, of which experience is the toll- 
gate. You cannot make your experience 
suffice for your child. child must 
have experience for itself. 

It will be found that children s natural 
taste for sweets will be harmless, and even 
healthful, if gratified with sweet food; that 
if left to their own choice they will take 
sleep enough and at the proper time. 
There was a modicum of sense in the com- 
plaint of the little girl that her mother put 
ber to bed when she was wakeful, and 
woke her up when she was sleepy. The 
great law of com m will assert it- 
self, however, and if you put children to 
bed when they don’t want to fe they will 
either not go to sleep at the time, or they 
will wake in the morning early enough to 
alarm the household. 

As to the religious education of ehildren, 
it seems to me that the spirit—thea, 
the practice—of our laws the 
free schools is founded the right 
idea. I have no sympathy, the Roman 
Catholic plan, that rel st be taught 
in connection with culture. I 
would rather see dren taught—as a 
matter of history and of fact—the leading 







| tenets of the different churches, leaving 


them as far as possible free to cele t for 
themselves that most suited to their tastes. 
Sooner or later their individual wills must 
decide, and it would seem the part of jus- 
tice, since their's is the task to take the con- 
sequences, that they should have full oppor- 
tunity to select a religious belief from 


among the many and conflicting sects. 
With to the the Bible 
in the public schools, I d its effect most 


children, in giving them false ideas of the 
exten and ity of what is the 
Coristian , i 
have heard of children less than ten 





-| and let him come down on nothing? The 





mas in direct violation of the letter of the | questions is as to their own origin : ‘‘ Who 


law. 

Not the least objectionable part of the | 
matter is that the mingling ot religious | 
with secular teaching in the schools gives | 
a pretext for the further robbery of the | 
public purse by the distribution in this city 
alone of half a miilion dollars annually to 
purely religious schools, tour-fifths of 
which sum is monopolized by one denomi- 
nation. 

As I have before intimated, I believe the 
remedy for this is to aolish the public 
schools altogether. 

Let those parents who can afford it pay 
for the education of their children. Let 
those who cannot afford it be the recipients 
of private and voluntary charity instead of 
public and compulsory charity. 

1 can see no particular harm in allowing 
children to read as much of the Bible as | 
they see fit, provided they are not deluded | 
with the notion that it is more exempt 
from criticism than any other book, and 
provided the sensible questions that they 
will always ask in regard to it are fully and | 
honestly answered, and they be left to 
judge for themselves whether the book is a | 
divine revelation or otherwise. 

Candor compels me to sta‘e, however, 
that in my opinion u ost of them will pro- 
nounce it otherwise. 

What is the reason that so many children | 
whose education has received the greatest | 
care turn out badly, while others with no 
care at all turn out well? Why is it that) 
so many of the world’s renowned men | 
have sprung from obscure origin through 
trial and temptation and outing, while | 





others with every ae have gone | 
down to nameless graves ? hy is it that 
so many of the children of great men and 
women been ‘‘unbonored and un- 
sung?” May we not read the answer in 
the fact that in the poor outcasts who have 
risen to eminence the natural germs of 
ess have been allowed to develop 
without the ham cring a of mis- 
guided parents, while in many of the other 
cases parental solicitude, with fatal mis- 
conception of the power of colleges and 
tutors, has simply disgusted the youth with 
the paraphernalia of learning, or perhaps 
caused a rebellion against harsh an un- 
necessary restraints and a despairing re- 
sages into dissipation. 
he salvation of the one class consisted | 





in being severely let alone, and the loss of 
the other was that they were *‘ killed with 


kindness.”’ | 


I know of two literary parents who 
would kill their child with music and 
French and other studies, only that the 
child has sense enough to Tosiat upon 
making dirt pies, 


made me ?” “ Who makes people :” ‘“‘ How 
are people made?” are the common inter- 
rogations of childhood, and what lies are 
told in response. It would be far better to 
tell children nothing at all on this subject 
than to impart the outrageous falsehood. 
that are devised to dodge thé necessity of 
imparting to them the mystery of pro 
creation. It may well be questioned 
whether much sickness and selt-abuse that 
now afflict our youth might not be pre- 
vented by an early instruction in the use 
and abuse of the genital organs. 

Some people, without experience, con- 
cluie that children cry for nothing. This 
is a mistake. There is no human grief 
without a cause, and the mother, who is 
the true scientist on this subject, can pre 
dict the coming wail with the same pre- 
cision as the astronomer foretells the eclipse 

Ah, there is much of brain-work, of 
thought and reflection, and induction and 
deduction which are developed and exer- 


|cised by mothers’ work, which are unap- 


preciated because unknown by unreflecting 
men. 

It is a saying of Rochefoucault, that “ we 
bear with the greatest fortitude the misfor- 
tunes of others.” Most people regard with 
too little concern the sorrows of childhood. 
If parents would take the trouble to in 
quire into the grievances of children they 
would alleviate much suffering. There is 
some truth in Dr, O. W. Holmes’ remark, 
that unless a baby cries it amounts to noth- 
ing. Enlightened self-interest teaches us 
that there is much pleasure in comforting 
a crying child. Henry T. Nickerman, 
doubth ss, thought he was saying a wise 
thing when he said he liked to amuse Aim- 
self with children. There are too many 
who like to amuse themselves and too few 
who like to amuse the Children. Bnlight- 
ened scif-interest will like to amuse the 
children too. Much sound philosophy 
may be well directed to the selection of 
children’s toys and playthings. The great 
question, whether toys should be destruc 
tive or permiment may well enguge the 
strongest intellect. A child may learn 


toy the imporiant lesson, that in order to 
enjoy a thing long you must take cire of 
it; Or that other equally useful lesson, that 
if anything is of no further use it had best 
be thrown away. 
rs 


Teacnine Braps To Sino Tunes.— 





This is done in the town of Fulda, where | 


they keep regular educational institutions 
for bulfinches. They place the 
birds into classes of six to ten each, and 


keep them in the dark, turning a little hand- | 


organ for them when they are fed. Final- 


It is probable that when a child vegins |ly, the birds commence to associate the 


to read, its intellectual destiny has been 
already determined by pre-existing causes. 
Most Lage 9 and many teachers think, 
however, t a certain set of books ora 
particular discipline will have a stated | 
effect upon the average mind of youth, and | 
seek tv mould the intellectual status of | 
their children accordingly. The “ facts | 
Mr. Gradgrind” schoo) are sufficiently | 
answered by a late cartoon in Punch show. | 
ing how a boy was affected in bis visions | 
by a primer and book on the subject | 
of “* pre-historic aytes."’ There have | 
been many futile attempts to improve upon | 
Old Mother Goose and Old Mother Hab. | 
bard and the legion of fairy tales that have | 
delighted youth from time immemorial. | 
Children read with avidity works that 
stimulate the imagination, as witness the 
fairy stories devoured by Sir Walter Scott. | 
Let children have the iargest liberty in 
reading and 7! will form good tastes for | 
themselves if it is possible to form them. 
Dime novels will not hold them long. | 
They will be stimulated to seek newer and | 
wider and more solid fields of knowle. ge. 
Above all things, answer their questions— 
if you can. Few children will lack an edae 
cation if their questions are answered. 
And yet how generally are they snu'/bed? 
How often are they put off to hide the in. 
norance of the parents and teachers. 
recollect once asking my teacher why it 
was that when a man went up in a balloon 
the earth did not out from under him 


recbadincetiatel & sagen ak 
ve always conc at e 
didn’t know. Answer your chiliren's 
questions if you can. And if can't, 
learg how. A child is entii to an 
answer to any question it desires to be 

, of an un- 
warrantable interference with parents’ per- 
sonal affairs, for I believe that parents, as 
well as children, bave rights. 





| music with the feeding, and when hungry 


they commence to sing a few n»tes of the 
tones they hear daily. Those who do this 
are at once placed in a more cheerful room, 
when some light is admitted. This en- 
courages them and makes them more —— 
Then they like to sing and are soon taught 
more. The most difficult part is the first 
to be kept for along time in the dark, and 
on starvation rations, befure their obstinacy 
is overcome. In order to teach th m 
several tunes they receive (after being thus 
first taught in p hae 
from the little boys of Fulda, each of whom 
hes a few private pupils of this sort. 
Their education lasts nine months, when it 
is completed, and the birds sent into the 
world as accom, lished performers. The 
— pal markets are London, Paris and 
ew York. They are valued in Europe at 
$20 for every tune they can sing, so one 
who can sing three tunes costs $60. In 
New York they bring even more than that. 








Permanence or Woop.—We expect 
wooden buildings to decay, and if they en- 
dure for a century or two they are re 

ed us vene: able specimens of antiquity. 
he First Baptist meeting-house in Provi 


| square mile ; New York but 23,000, 





oung | sea, a thermometer exposed to the direct 


: | by four, an 
starting of the birds, some of which have | 


pnavete instruction | 





Crumbs for the Curious, 


The conversion of water inte vapor de- 
velops electrici'y 

A scarcity of schoolmarms is rejorted in 
Northern Vermont. 


Oxford University now celebrates iis 
1,000th anniversary 


Cincinnati bas 36,000 prople to the 
White Mountain tourists complain that 


the prices are higher than the mountain. 


It is easier to set a man against all the 
world than to make him fight with him- 
se f 


Money may be said to be damp when it 
is dew in the morning, and mist in the 
night. 


The annual cost of maintenance of the 
galvanic batteries used by the Western 
Union Telegraph Co., is over $125,000. 


When a man says “I lie,” does he lie or 
not? If he lies he speaks the truth ; if he 
speaks the truth he lies. Chrysippus wrote 
six books to prove that he lies whether he 
speaks truth or not; and another Roman 


| went crazy and finally hanged himself in 


despair in the vain endeavor to satisfy him- 
self whether the question was worth dis- 
cussing. 


M. Sellies describes an apparatus of his 
invention for the production of intense 
cold. Ether is the »gent employed, and 
the apparatus is ingeniously arranged to 
condense the, ether by means of sulpho- 
vinic acid, from which it is afterward sep- 
arated by simple distillation, Itis possible 


| soamanulacture a ton of solid ice per hour 
| wita this simple instrument. 


Three years ago a Gloucester lady made 
ber husband promise that he would give 
her each day the five-cent pieces he had in 
his pocket, and on his birthday, a few days 


sne, she surprised him by making him a 
. ) | present of a gold watch costing upward of 
from as simple a thing as the bre .king of a} 


$100, which she bad purchased with the 
money thus obtained. It shows how fast 
litue savings accumulate, 


The higher we ascend, the colder it be- 
comes; and yet at Wery great elevations 
the rays of the stn @xert a heating power 
greater than that which they are found w 
produce in the valleys. Prof, Piazza Smyth 
found, that on the top of Teneriffe, at an 
elevation 10,000 feet above the level of the 


rays of the sun, showed a temperature of 
nearly 200° Fah!— Pref. Phin. 


To discover spurious greenbacks or 
national bank notes divide the last two 
figures of the number of the bill by four, 
and if one remains the letter on the genu 
ine will be A ; it two remain it will be B; 
if three, C ; and should there be no re- 
mainder the letter will be D. For example, 
a note is ~ 2461; divi le sixty-one 

you will have one remaining. 
According to the rule the letter on the note 
will be A. In case the rule fails, be certain 
that the bill is counterfeit or altered, 


The days of summer grow longer as we 
go northward, aod the days of winter 
shorter. At Hamburg the longest day bas 
seventeen hours, and the shortest seven 
At Stockholm the longest has eighteen and 
a half hours, and the shortest five aod a 
half. At St, Petersburg the longest has 
nineteen and the shortest five hours. At 
Finland the longest has twenty-one hours 
and a half and the shortest two and a half. 
At Waudorbus, in Norway, the day lasts 
from the twenty-first of May to the second 
of July, the sun not geiting below the 
horizon for the whole time, but skimming 
along very close to it in the North. At 
Sars the lungest day lasts three 
months and a half, 


Nevada pays the highest salaries to ber 


dence, R. L, a fire architectural model, is | teachers of any State or Territory in the 


id to be as sound, even to the top of its | Union 


lofty spire, as when first built, though 


infant com 


with some European 
churches, 


he trusses of the oli part of 
Pade of fr, and have 
ears. 


outside timbers are 
could hardly 





One of the commonest of children’s 


x 


stone 
wood-work. 


ul 





nearly a century old. But this is a young 


Male teachers receive in that State 
an average monthly ralury of $118.75 in 
coin ; and female teachers, $92.16. Louis 
iana ranks next in appreciation of the teach- 


| er’s work, paying her men $112, ani her 
the roof of the Basilica of St. Peter's, at| women $76 per month. New York State 
Rome, were framed in 816, but when care- | averages to al! her teachers $63.86 monthly 
fally examined in 814 were found to be | sal 
They were| N 
over a thou-| per month $20.50, and the women $18.50. 
Be pa 
arks, at Venice, were nearly r salary than any teacher in 
Sicha wundeed AORGY pease ago, and the | State; an 


- The lowest saleries are paid in 
Carolina, where the males receive 


A female teacher of Nebraska receives a 
the averag: salary paid to 


yet good, ick or| women in Net raska is nearly equal to that 
Jast better than such | psid to the other sex—the males receiving 


$34.82 rnd the females $33.66 per month, 
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Boys and Girls’ Department. 


CONDUCTED BY L. NATHANIEL HERSHFIELD, 
** sNowpDxopP."’ 


LEARN A LITTLE EVERY DAY. 





Little rills make wider streamlets, 
Stream!ets swell the river's flow ; 
Rivers join the mountain billows, 
Onward, onward as they go! 
Life is made of smallest fragments, 
e and sunshine, work and play; 
So may we, with greatest profit, 
Learp a little every day. 


Tiny seeds make boundless harvests, 
Drops of rain compose the showers ; 

Seconds make the flying minutes, 
And the minutes make the hours! 

Let us hasten, then, and catch them 
As they pass us on the way; 

And with honest, true endeavor, 
Learn a little every day. 


Let us read some striking passage, 
Cull flower from every pace ; 

Here a line, and there a sontence, 
‘Gainst the lonely time of age! 

At our work, or by the wayside, 
While the sunshine’s making hay; 

Thus we may, by help of study, 
Learn 4a little every day. 


THE LOST LINCH-PIN. 


**Tt’s no use, Susy, we can't fiad it. I'll 
have to take the whipping.” 

There was a dejected thrill in the sad, 
child-voice, telling of physical dread and of 
utter hopelessness of spirit. 

“Wait a minute, Robbie,” answered a 
cheerier tone. *“‘ Wait until I look under 
the hay-bed. A linch-pin 's little, you 
know, and it might roll. I can’t bear to 
give up yet.” 

And asthe girl spoke, she swung the lan- 
tern under the huge vehicle, and stooping, 
began to scratch carefully among the loose 
chaff an wisps of hay scattered over the 
floor. 

The scene wasa threshing floor of a large 
barn, with great mows trowning darkly 
above on eithtrr hand, and vast granaries 
stretching away in the rear, and tie speak- 
ers were a poor little orphan boy, who had 
lost a linch-pin, and the sympathizing 
kitchen girl of the farm. 

As the latter rose from her fruitless 
search the bright glow of the lantern fell 
upon her, revealing a face not pretty, cer- 
tainly, if viewed from a cultivated stand- 
point, but tresh and girlish, and just now 
glorified by the soft halo of womanly 


” 





**O, Robbie! I am so very sorry,” she 
said, rising. “ Can’t you think where you 
had it last ?” 

“No, Sue, I can’t; I’ve tried and tried. 
I reckon old Bees»n will nearly kill me—he 
did the last time.” Then, with a shudder, 
throwing his childish arms around her 
waist, ‘‘ O, Sue, it’s awful.” 

“Poor baby!” cried the girl, clasping 
him closer, while in her soft gray eyes were 
tears. “I wish that I could save you. How 
did you ever come to be left with him, any- 
how?” 

‘*Why, you see,” was the reply, “ when 
mother died, there was only me and Chris, 
and Chris ain’t like me. He’s strong and 
smart, and afraid of nobody. So he 
thought he would go away and make a 
fortune for us both. His name is Christo- 

yher—like Christopher Columbus, you 

now—and he meant to do some great 
thing, too. Notin aship, though, but in 
a big city. He had read of poor boys 
making money there, and as the homestead 
was gone, he was bcund to try it, and then 
old Beeson offered me a home while he was 
away. But Chris never meant for me to 
be abused. I heard him say that I was to 

‘0 to school and be well treated, and that 

e would pay him for my board and ex- 
penses when he came back But I reckon 
that he will never come back, now.” And 
the poor child’s tears fell fast at the 
thought. 

**O, may be he wil!,” answered the kind 
girl, soothingly. *‘* We will hope so, any- 
wa 


“ Well, may be,” he assented drearily. 
“O Sue, if I were only of age, like you are, 
I would go and seek him.”” Then, as with 
a sudden thought : ‘‘ Sue, what makes you 
stay here? You were of age six months 
ago.” 

‘‘T know,” she said, and paused, as if 
the question was an unsettled one with 
herself ; then with the light still upon her 
brow, “ poo | for your sake, may be, Rov- 
bie, and partly because I don’t know where 
to go. I don’t mind workins, and I must 
do that in any place. Besides, it is better 
for me; I’m in the house with Missis, and, 
Robbie, she isn’t like him. Many a piece 
of bread and meat she gives to the hungry 
beggars, and many a poor tramp she allows 
to sleep in the barn, when he ain’t around.” 

The last clause was unfortunate, for the 
boy, clinging yet closer, cast a shuddering 
glance upward towards the great mows, 
where the shadows were 8carcely disturbed 
by their feeble glow of light. 

“On, Sue,” he cried, wildly, “what if he 
should make me stay all night in the barn ? 
He has threatened to do so many a time. 
Any way, he is going to horsewhip me. 
Oh, Sue, Sue, what can we do?” 

The poor, excited child sank down in 
despair. 

_“ We might pray,” said Sue, somewhat 
timidly. 

“ Pshaw! he prays.” 

There was a whole volume of incipient 
skepticism in those three bitter words. 

“I know,” answered Faith,sorely puzzled, 
yet clinging tothe anchor. ‘I Know; but 
they don’t sound like the prayers I used to 
hear at the ’sylum. They are spoke to 
some one close at haad, so loving, so gen- 
tle, and yet so mighty. Oh, Robbie, nowI 
= remember the words, so ‘ strong to de- 

iver.’ Who knows but he might save you? 

There was the man in the den of lions, 
and the three children in the fiery fur- 
nace.’ 


“ It’s no use, Sue,” he interrupted, sadly, 
“There’s no deliverer but Chris, and he'll 
never come now. Go to the house and tell 
the old man that I can’t find it; it’s as 
well to have it over.” 

“Poor lamb!” said the tender-hearted 
girl, kissing the quivering lips which were 
trying so hard to be brave. “I'll leave the 
light, and I'll beg hard for you. I'll pray, 
too, and perhaps God will hear me.” And, 
repressing a sigh over the hopelessness of 
her task, she glided out into the starlight, 
leaving the poor little victim to awaita 
cruelty which, considering the centuries of 
progress that have elapsed since the slaugh- 
ter of the innocents, out-Herods Herod. 

Left alone in the great barn, the sensitive 
child endured the two-fold agony of ner- 
vous terror and anticipated suffering. But 
he had not long to wait. Soon the heavy 
beots of old Beeson were heard tramping 
across the cow-yard and into the barn. 
Robbie stole one furtive glance as he en- 
tered, saw the hard set face, the long black 
whip trailing from his hand, and the last 
vestige of hope was gone. 

‘““Now, you young rascal, I'l! pay you 
for your carelessness !” cried the bitter 
master, as he caught sight of the little 
cowering form; and as he seized the 
trembling boy by the arm, he raised the 
whip like a great stiffening serpent, high 
in the air. 

But why did it not descend ? The boy 
who had closed his eyes and set his teeth 
hard to bear the torture, wondered at the 
delay. From somewhere above came a 
rushing sound, and the cruel, uplifted 
hand was grasped and held with a grip of 
iron. What could it mean? Had God 
sent one of his mighty angels down to 
rescue the little waif, too helpless to im- 
plore his protection ? 

It well might be so, for our Father is 
not indifferent to the troubles of bis sufter- 
ing children ; but the eyes of this glorious 
deliverer were burving with too much in- 
dignant fury and human passion for those 
of a heavenly visitant. 

“Chris !” This one glad cry burst from 
Robbie’s lips, and then, unnoticed of either, 
he sank down among the hay and straw 
littering the floor. 

..‘* Coward | Hypocrite! Traitor !” 

These were the words which burst im- 
petuously from the young man’s lips, and 
with each epithet a stunning blow was 
heavily planted into the broad breast of the 
farmer. 

“Is it thus you treat the little brother 
entrusted to your care? Were it not that 
I have learned to be someth ng of which 
you do not even know the meaning—a gen- 
tleman—I would take the horsewhip and 
flay you within an inch of your life. Well, 
indeed, was it that it occurred to me to test 

our faithfulness in treating him kindly, 

sfore I gave of my hard earnings for the 
boy’s board. Here, in my pocket book, 
are four hundred dollars, designed for you 
—payment for every week he has been 
here—but not one single copper of it will 

ou ever see now. On the contrary, | 
shall use it in prosecuting you to the ut- 
most limit of the law.” 

And he kept his word. This youth, 
whose energy and pluck had won the vic- 
tory in a hand-to-hand struggle with the 
world, was not likely to be troubled with 
morbid pity for his adversary; and, with 
Sue’s fair, honest face in the witness box, 
not only was the full measure of justice 
obtained, but the hard-grasping farmer 
was disgraced forever in the eyes of his 
friends and neighbors. 

Aside from the triumph concerning his 
little brother, the trial resulted most happi- 
ly for Chris himself. While seeking to 
redress an injustice and wrong, like his il- 
lustrious namesake, he discovered another 
fair realm—even the sweet old Eldorado of 
love. 

And now, when the Western sun sinks 
amid the flowery prairies of Missouri, his 
last gleams gild a cottage porch, where 
often sit a slender youth and a broad- 
shouldered, bronzed-faced pioneer—the 
rescuer and the rescued—while above 
them beams the womanly face of happy 
Sue—wife and sister—loved and honored 
beyond all the world.—A. M. Dana. 





EYES AND NO EYES. 


Many of you have read the story of the 
two boys who went over the same route, 
one with his eyes open and the other with 
them shut. It is old, but worth repeating 
and worth remembering every day ; so 
many things worth knowing go on right 
under our eyes without being noticed. 
I knew a man, a busy man, who had 
very little time ior reading or study, but 
whose mind was a perfect storehouse of in- 
formation on almost every subject. 
** How does it happen that you know so 
much more than the rest of us ?” I asked 
him, one day. 
**O,” said he, “I never had time to la 
in a regular stock of learning, so I save all 
the bits that come in my way, and they 
count up in the course of a year.” 
That is just the thing—save the bits. 
‘*That boy,” said a gentleman, “ always 
seems to be on the lookout for something 
to see,” 
So he was; and while waiting in a news- 
paper office for a package, he learned, by 
using his eyes, how a mailing machine was 
operated. While he waited at the florist’s, 
he saw the man setting a great box of cut- 
tings, and learned, by the use of his eyes, 
what he never would have guessed, that 
slips rooted best in nearly pure sand. 
‘This is lapis lazuli,” said the jeweler 
to his customer, “and this is chryso- 
prase.” 
And the wide-awake errand boy turned 
around from the door to take a sharp look, 





so that in the future he knew just how 
those two precious stones looked. In one 


day he learned of the barber what became 
ot the hair clippings, of a carpenter how 
to drive a nail so as not to split the wood, 
of the shoemaker how the different sur- 
faces ot fancy leather are made, of a lo- 
cust that his mouth was no use to him in 
singing, from ascrap of newspaper where 
sponges were obtained and from an old 
Irishwoman how te keep stove pipes from 
— Only bits and fragments ot know]- 
edge, but all of them worth saving, and all 
helping to increase the stock in trade of 
the boy who meant to be a man. 


BASE-BALL. 


The Secretary ef the Palisade B. B. C. 
informs us that a game of base-ball was 
played on Saturday, June 29th, on the 
Central Park grounds, the contestants 
being the Palisade and Everett Bise-Ball 
Clubs, composed chiefly of pupils of 
Grammar School No. 55 and of the New 
York College. Thegame was closely con- 
tested, the Palisade being declared the 
victors at the close of the eighth inning. 
The score stood as follows : 


Innings 1 2 45678 
Everett 1 1 208 1 4 1—18 
Talisade 8 2 5 2 2 1 2 3—2 





OUR WEEKLY CHAT. 
PRIZ& AWARD. 

Ferdinand Schack, of No. 156 West 
Twenty-second street, New York, having 
sent in the largest number of correct an- 
swers to the ‘‘ Gymnastics for the Brain,” 
in JourNAL No. 75, is entitled to the prize 
offered—one year’s subscription to the 
ScHooL. JourNAL, beginning with this 
number. 

We had intended also awarding the prize 
for the best composition, this week, but 
as the time since the close of the offer was 
so short, we have not been able to examine 
all the articles received, and consequently 
are obliged to postpone announcing the 
successful competitor until next week. 

A. 8. Bush, of Suffern, N. Y., will please 
send the answer to his problem, so that we 
can insert it in our ‘‘Gymnastics 
for the Brain” column. J. Nehrbas 
has our thanks for his Arithmetical 
problems, They are all good and 
will be used. The answer which he sent 
to the problem in No. 75 of the JouRNAL 
was correct. Answers to the puzzles, etc., 
in JournaL No. 75, were received from 
Jenny Gugenheim, 5. Wielarski, Fred. W. 
Styles, Grace W. and others, none of 
whom, however, sent as many correct an- 
swers as the winner of the prize. Emil 
Arnold's letter was received, and although 
his puzzles are nee | up to our standard, 
we shall improve and insert some of them, 
as we do not like to discourage a new con- 
tributor. The neatly-arranged packet of 
compositions from West Hoboken, N. J., 
were received and placed on file. George 
A. Perley’s diamond puzzles are accepted, 
and will occasionally find a place in our 
“Gymnastics.” Master Perley is a wel- 





come contributor to our  puzzle-col- 
umn, as he always sends good enig- 
mas, etc. In addition to the com- 


positions we have already acknowledged 
receipt of, during the past week these were 
laid upon our desk, in competition for the 

rize, articles from Harry C. Underhill, 
Tia Leigh, John R. Sever and Stella A. 
Barnaby, all of which will be attended to. 
Joe's puzzles are accepted, one of them 
appears in this week’s “Gymnastics.” J. R. 
Sever’s pleasant letter was received. We 
are glad he was so agreeably surprised at 
finding himse!f the winner of a subserip- 
tion, and hope he may enjoy his papers. 
We shull be pleased to receive contribu 
tions from him. 

Our “ Gymnastics ” column this week is 
entirely made up of the contributions of 
the boys and girls, and we think it can 
favorably compete with the puzzle depart- 
ment of any magazine or paper in the coun- 
try. Who will say that the Scoo. Jour- 
NAL’s circle of young folks is not an in- 
genious set, and one to be proud of. 


GYMNASTICS FOR THE BRAIN. 


NO. I.—CHARADE. 
Without my first the world would be 
But an abode of misery ; 
My second stand on every hand, 
Some large, some small, some poor, some 
grand; 
Without my whole the sailor’s wife 
Would often mourn for precious life. 
J. J. B. 
NO, 2.—-CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
My first is in hate, but not in love; 
My second is in lark, but net in dove; 
My third is in dark, but not in light ; 
My fourth is in black, but not in white; 
My fifth is in academy, but not in school ; 
My sixth is in warm, but not in cvol; 
My seventh is in message, but not in word ; 
My whole is a State of which you must 
have beard. 
Emit ARNOLD. 
NO. 3.—PROBLEM. 
A man died and left, by his will, $20,000 
which was to be divided among his three 
children in proportion to their ages. They 
were aged respectively 17, 13 and 10 years. 
Required the share of each. 
J. NeEWRBAS. 
NO, 4,—TRANSPOSITION. 
Ikhnt otn usacbee het eey si grtibh 
Dna lismse rae hignalgu erthe, 
Hte areht htta sbate nihwti si thlig 
Nad erfe orfm apin adn reac, 
A sblhu aym niegt eht ketsdar odluc 
Ree sya’d sat! aebsm tapedr, 
Adan ntehnuread het steuinsn limse, 
Yma rluk eth dsdseta teahr. 
SNOWDROP. 
NO, 5, —DIAMOND PUZZLE. 





1. A consonant. 


2. A note in music. 

3. A pattern. 

4. A meadow. 

5. A consonant. 

[By cutting off the four points a square 
me ~ will be obtained. | 

8. WIELARSEIL. 
No. 6.—A BUNCH OF FLOWERS. 

1. The glory of creation, and what we all 
like. 
2. A bird, and what gives speed to a 


horse. 

3. What Alexander rode to Babylon in, 
and what a king rules over. 

4. The support of a house, and what isin 
almost every garden. 

5. Half of a girl’s name, a negative, and 
three-fourths of an untruthful person. 

6. A pronoun, a consonant, and three- 
| fifths of an apple. Rosesup. 





| 
| NO. 7.—DECAPITATION AND CHARADE. 
| Behead my first, an action past, 
My second something loved ; 
My first and second, it is true, 
| Another name for ecstasy will bring in 
view. ", A. HoLMEs. 
} No. 8.—RIDDLE. 
My history I will explain : 
Either way I read the same ; 
Iam a most decided flat, 
But hope you’ll like me sti!l for that; 
Four-fiiths of eleven is four-fifths of me. 
Whatever can my meaning be ? 
Grace W. H. 
NO. 9.—SQUARE WORD. 
A term of affection or endearment. 
Facility or rest. 
A country in tbe Eastern hemisphere. 
A measure, used witb regard to paper. 
D. HERSHFIELD. 
No. 10.—HIDDEN ANIMALS 
1. I entered the house, while Clara tied 
her pony to a tree. 
2. If I receive the appointment, I will be 
arch-duke. 
3. Hearing a tap, [removed the bar from 
the door. 
4. Here are a lot of articles. 
your choice ? 
5. Although he left home early, he came 
late in the evening. JOE. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES, ETC., IN JOURNAL 


Whieh are 


no. 75. 

No. 1.—Dangers. 

No. 2.— F lor A 
R oo M 
A lo E 
N ovembe R 
K rasno I 
L a Cc 
I nfluenz A 
Night-gowN 


No. 3—One boy had 13 apples, the 
other 7. 
No. 4.—Shoe-string. 
No. 5.— PORCH 
OPERA 
REPEL 
CREST 
HALTS 
No. 6.—Train. 
No. 7.—Swing, wing, win, in. 
No. 8.— B 
LAG 
MANOR 
BANQUET 
INURE 
HEM 


T 

No. 9.—Deliver your words not by 
measure, but by weight. 

[ (500 = D) (eel) (eye = I) (5 = V) (er) 
(ewer) (is, in, to, by are ‘ words’) (knot) 
(By) (measure) (butt) (bee = B) (eye = I) 
(weight) ] 





SOMETHING ABOUT YOURSELF. 

Boys and girls, did ycu ever imagine 
that each of you is such a wondertul piece 
of mechanism? Now give your atten- 
tion and you will hear something about 
yourselves. 

Supposing your age to be fifteen years, 
or thereabouts, I can figure you up toa dot. 
You have 160 bones and 500 muscles, your 
blood weighs 25 pounds; your heart is five 
inches in length and three inches in diame- 
ter; it beats 70 times per minute, 4,200 times 
per hour, 100,800 times per day, and 36,- 
622,200 times per year. At each beat a lit- 
tle over two ounces of blood is thrown out 
of it, and each day it receives and dis- 
charges about seven tons of that wonder- 
ful fluid. Your lungs will contain a gallon 
of air,and you inhale 44,000 gallons per 
day. The aggregate surface of the air cells 
of your lungs, supposing them to be spread 
out, exceeds 20,000 square inches. The 
weight of your brain is three pounds; 
when you are a man it will weigh about 
eight ounces more. Your nerves exceed 
10,000,000 in number. 

The area of your skin is about 1,700 
square inches, and you are subjected to an 
atmospheric pressure of fifteen pounds to 
the square inch. Each square inch of your 
skin contains 3,500 sweating tubes, or 
perspiratory pores, each one ot which may 
be likened toa little drain tile the one-fourth 
of an inch long, making an aggregate 
length of the entire surface of your body 
of 202,166 feet, or a tile ditch for draining 
the body almost forty miles long. 





,A CHEMICAL EXPERIMENT. 


Our scientifically-inclined boys and girls 
whoare fond of chemical experiments will 
find the following a very simple and beau- 
tiful one. As the substances necessary for 
its production can easily be obtain 
advise some of them to try it : 

Take two or three leaves of red cabbage, 
cut them in small bits, put them into a basin 
and pour a pint of boiling water on them ; 
let it stand an hour, then ye off the liquor 
into a decanter. It will of a fine blue 


, we 





| 


— 


one put six drops of fine videgar, into 
another six drops of solution of soda, into 
the third the same quantity of a solution of 
alum, and let the fourth glass remaip 


“—. 

he glasses may be prepared some time 
before, and the few drops of colorlegg 
liquids which have been placed in them 
will net be noticed. Fill up the Glasses 
from the decanter, and the liquid poureg 
into the glass containing the acid will 
quickly become a beautiful red, that in the 
glass containing the soda will be a fine 
green, that poured in the empty one wil 
remain unchanged. By adding a little 
vinegar to the green it will immediate} 
change to ared, and on addiug a little go. 
lution of soda to the red it will assume 
a fine green, thus showing the action 
of aciis and alkalies on vegetable blues, 


BAD LANGUAGE. 


Boy readers, use no profane language 

4 ge, 
utter no word that will cause the mos 
virtuous to blush. Profanity is a mark of 
low breeding; and the tendency of using 
indecent and profane language is degra. 
ing to your minds. Its injurious effects 
may not be felt at the time, hut they wij 
coatinue to manifest themselves to you 
through life. They may never be obliter. 
ated : and when you grow up, you will fing 
at your tongue’s end some expression which 
you would uot use for any money. And 
this expression was learned when you were 
a boy. By being careful on this point 
you may save yourself much mortifi-ation 
and sorrow. Good men have taken sick 
and become delirious. In these moments 
they have used the most vile and indecent 
language. When informed of it, after 
restorauon to health, they bad no idea of 
the pain they had given to their friends 
and stated that they had learned and re. 
peated the expressions in childhood, and 
though years had pussed since they had 
spoken a bad word, the early impressions 
had been indelibly stamped upon the mind. 
Think of this, you who are tempted to use 
improper language, and never let a vile 
word disgrace you. An oath ‘never falls 
from the tongue of the man who com. 
mands resp«ct. Honesty, frankness, gen- 
erosity and virtue are noble traits. Let 
these be yours, and you neei not fear, 
ow then claim the respect and Jove 
of all. 








Your GRaNDM THER.—The most per- 
fect type of womanhood is one’s old 
grandmother! What matter if she is old- 
fashioned ; if her black silk gown is out of 
fashion, and she inquires, in her innocence 
who Lindley Murriy was? We know 
that the same voice which says, “ Girls 
that ain't no bonnet atall ; you might just 
as well tie a handkerchief on your head,” 
has alsv said, “God bless you, darling '” 
scores and scores of times, and came with 
soft words between “ ourself” and our 
mother’s “righteous indignation” more 
times than we could number. Isn’t her 
placid face, which speaks only of ‘ peace 
on earth, and good-will to men,” the 
finest engraving in the house ? 





Two NEGATIVES.—“ May ‘I have per- 
mission to g> out, sir?” asked a schoolboy 
of his teacher. ‘* No,” replied the teacher. 
Tue boy r peated the question in the next 
breath, and receiving again a negative an- 
swer, he advanced toward the door to go 
out. ‘‘ Where are you going, sir?’ asked 
the teacher, sharply. ‘‘Two negatives 
make an affirmative,” answered the boy, 
walking out. . 


—No child ought to be forced to prema- 
ture study. The foot-paths may be soonest 
green in tne spring, but afterward they are 
but sere and yellow tracks through the 
blooming meadows. 


—Why is the letter R very unfortunate? 
Because it is always in trouble, wretched- 
ness and misery, is the beginning of riot 
and ruin, and is never found in peace, in- 
nocence, or love. 


—Cicero said: As I approve of a boy 
that has something of the old man in him, 
so | am no less pleased with the old man 
that has something of the youth. 


—An experienced boy says he regards 
hunger and the chastening rod as about the 
same thing. They both make him holler. 

— When does a man sneeze three times? 
When he can’t help it. 

-——When is a mean man not a mean man? 
Never. 

—When rain falls, does it ever get up 
again. 





wedge 

A WonperrFvt Sprine.—Silver Springs, 
Fla., is one of the greatest curiosities in 
the South. It burst forth in the midst of 
the most fertile country in the State. It 
bubbles up in a basin nearly one hundred 
feet deep and about an acre in extent, and 
sending from it a deep stream sixty to one 
hundred feet wide and extending six to 
eight miles to Ocklawaha river. In the 
spring itself fifty boats may lie at anchor— 
quite a fleet. The spring thus forms 4 
natural inland port to which three steam- 
ers now run regularly from St. John’s, 
making close connections with the ocean 
steamers at Palatka. The clearness of the 
water is truly wonderful. It seems even 
more transparent than air; you see the 
bottom, eighty feet below the bottom of 
your boat, the exact form of the smallest 
pebble, the outline color of the leaf that 
has sunk, and all the prismatic colors 0! the 
rainbow are reflected. Large fish swim In 
it, every scale visible, and every movement 
distinctly seen. If you go over the spring 








in a boat you will see the fissure in the 
rocks from wh.ch the river pours up like 


color. Then take four wine glasses ; into | an inverted cataract. 
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FOURTH OF JULY CELEBRATION. 


spEECH OF SCHOOL INSPECTOR H. B. 
PERKINS. 


We take pleasure in giving to our read- 
ers the following sketch of School Inspec- 
tor Hosea B. Perkins, delivered on the 
Fourth of July, before one of our promi- 
nent city clubs. After reading this speech 

one can believe that our school system 
jg destitute of men of genius and talent. 
ar. Perkins said : 

SPEECH OF MR. PERKINS. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen— 
When I received a somewhat informal in- 
yitation from your patriotic (and I pre- 
gume the ladies will not make it a serious 
matter of dispute with me when I say 
handsome) Vice-President to speak on this 
occasion he quoted the well known lines 
of a distinguished son of New England— 

cond mon of Becton, Gein no neh posenione 
Was not this, my fellow-citizens—if I may 
be allowed to use the expression—a dia- 
polical insinuation on the part of your 
Vice-President that a Fourth ot July ad- 
dress ought to be brief? Mine, if it has 
no other merit, shall at least have that of 
previty. The theme upon which I have 
been invited to address you is a somewhat 
hackneyed one—in fact, is worn almost 
entirely threadbare—and I hardly know 
what to say that will be new, interesting 
or instructive. 

I cannot discourse upon any of the sec- 
tarian topics of the day, for I see around 
me men Of different creeds, and were I to 
attempt to do anything of the kind I 
should be quite sure to offend s»me one 

resent. I cannot make a political speech; 
for the moment the King of Day opens 
wide the go!den gates of the East and 
usbers in the anniversary of our nation’s 
natal day, then we ignore «ll petty pre- 
judices, all party considerations, and stand 
asone man upon the great American plat- 
form. We are Americans all, and do not 
care a rush whether the ‘* Luter Franklin” 
wins in the coming political contest or 
whether the “ Modern Cvsar” continues 
to hold the chair of State. To-day we ask 
no questions as to & mun’s creed or nation- 
ality. An Italian or an Indian sun may 
have bronzed his brow or tinged his hair; 
he may have been born amid the banks 
and braes of “ Bonnie Scotland” or among 
the vine-clad hills of Germany, or in the 
jand of Tell, or among the bogs of the 
dear old Emerald Isle. All that we wish 
to know is that he has knelt at the altar of 
his adopted country and breathed out a 
prayer for the perpetuity of its benign in- 
stitutions, for liberty, humanity and 
justice, and that man 1s a patriot, and we 
will extend to him the friendship of a 
brother : 

And though ten thousand altars bear 
Or each for Heaven a different prayer, 
By light of moon or light of sun 

At freedom’s we must all be one. 

To-day we invoke the blessing of 
Heaven upon the down-trodden and op- 
pressed of every land, on the exile and 
wanderer everywhere, and on every man 
who has left the persecutions that embit- 
tered the home of his younger days and 
built an altar fire in this land of his adop- 
tion. 

Mr. President and fellow citizens, I 
know of no place on this whole Continent 
more appropriate to celebrate the anniver- 
sary of our National Independence than the 
very spot where we now stand, situated as 
itison the banks of this lordly river, sur- 
rounded by a scenery unsurpassed for its 
grandeur and beauty, with a “shrubbery 
blooming on every hand that a Shenstone 
or a Downing might have envied,” while 
in the blue distance stand the Palisades, 
like faithful sentinels, guarding the happy 
homes of a free, intelligent and prosperous 
people. It is not, however, the grandeur 
of the scenery, or the pure, bracing air 
that comes to us this evening, sweet and 
refreshing as that which “trails o’er the 
violet beds of the sunny South” that 
makes this spot dear and sacred to 
our hearts, but it is the glorious Revolu- 
tionary m: \.ories that cluster around the 
whole of the upper part of Manhattan I-1- 
and that ‘aake its wild and rugged hilltops 
altars and their history the imperishable 
testimony to liberty and liberty’s god. 
{Applause.] Oh, that the “ Father of his 
Country” could be permitted to revisit the 
scenes of earth, to make a pilgrimage over 
the land that sprang into being by the 
magic of his sword! What a scene of 
prosperity and happiness, of power and 
grandeur, would meet his astonished vision, 
and how affectionately would our adopted 
children ot every land greet him with son 
and gratitude, praise ior the teastimalte 
blessings which they enjoy under the gov- 
ernment which he iounded. [Applause. ] 
Come, then, ye patriot heroes and martyrs 
of Revolutionary renown; come, peeriess 
Washington, from thy long, dreamless 
sleep, and tell us of your hard-fouglt bat- 
tles and dearly-won victories. Come, Put- 
nam and Warren; come, brave old Stark, 
from thy narrow resting-place on the shores 
of the datk-rolling Merrimac, and tell us ot 
your toils and struggles with a brave and a 
gallant foe. And ye who are numbered by 
thousands, whose blood has crimsoned 
every field of Revolutionary renown, whose 
hames are not inscribed on monumental 
brass or marble, but are writien by the 
hand of the Eternal Justice on tue record 
on high, come and tell us of the sacred 
trust which ye confided to our care. Shall 
We, my fellow citizens, be recreant to this 
es trust? Shall we show ourselves to 

the unworthy custodians of the great 
heritage of liberty bequeathed to us by the 
Purest patriots the world ever produced, 
= permit the bright sun of American 
berty to go down in darkness and night 





forever? No, a thousand times no; rather | champions of right and justice, and may | 


let our country be the dearest object of our 
affections; let us preserve its laws, guard 
its honor, and bear onward with brave 
hearts and strong arms our glorious stand- 
ard, with the noble inscription emblazoned 
upon its ample folds, whether it floats on 
dome or tower or glitters in the haze of 
battle—‘‘ Moral grandeur makes a nation 
great.” [Great applause.] Our govern- 
ment, which is perhaps the best ever de- 
vised by the intelligence of man, is by no 
means a perfect organization. No perfect 
human organization ever yet existed, or 
ever will exist, save in the dreams of some 
wild visionary; and the legislation of the 
country may at times appear oppressive and 


unjust towards a small portion of the peo- | 


ple, but what, I ask, are these small bur- 


dens and defects when contrasted with the | - 
great blessings that the union of these | 


States bestows upon 40,000,000 of people ? 
[Applause.] True, we have had our angry 


discussions and our days of tribulation and | 


trial. We have found traitors at home and 
enemies abroad. You will remember thut 
at one period of our recent civil strife, 
when everything around us looked dark 
end gloomy, and defeat was staring our 
brave soldiers in the face, and the cause of 
self-government hung trembling in the 
balance—you remember, I repeat, the 
kindly message that Her Majesty's Minis- 
ter, Lord Lyons, flashed «ver the broad 
Atlantic into the very heart of the British 
empire—“ The great republic is no more.” 

Come up, O millions! Gather round the bier 

Where lies the great republic in its sleep; 
We bury uations fike the loved and dear 
Over whom we linger while we stand and weep. 

These, my tcllow-citizens, though not 
the exact words, were the ideas and senti- 
ments of the rulers of a nation bound to 
us by the ties of a common kindred and a 
common language. But, thanks to the God 
of Battles and to our own brave people, the 
republic lives, and the day is far distant 
when we shall be called upon to witness 
the melancholy spectacle ot the titled, tin- 
selled und purse-pioud sons of old Eagland 


Standing as niourners over the grave of the | 


great republic. [Applause ] The magniti- 
cent temple of American freedom siil 
stands in more than its original streng h 
and solidity. No clamurs of opposition at 
home, no thunde:s of war cannon from 
abroad can shake its massive columns; be- 
neath its wide-spreadiog dome ‘millions 
assemble whom the prvud jords of man 
have driven in rage or fear from their 
wasted homes,” and our noble government 
throws the broad shield of its protection 
over all its citizens and crowns the brow 
of the humblest son of toil witu the 
diadem of a sovereign. [Appluuse.| 
Why, Mr. President, there is not a people 
in the wide world, trom Palestine in the 
far distant East back to the Holy 
Land again, from Greenland iu the fro- 
zen north to where Magellun’s Cross shines 
over the storm-tormented watrs of the 
Cape, who bave a better right to be proud 
of their country than we. [Applause.| In 
what other land a e the avenues t» knowl- 
edge, distinction and power so clear and 
broad to all? The poor clerk of to-day is 
the rich merchant and operator of to mor 
row, and the great financial pulse feels hi- 
power and throbs at his bidding. The 


fair-haire i, bright-eyed public school boy | 
who trudges by us loaded dowa with his | 


books may in a tew years, by his own 
eff rts, fill a broad space in the domain of 
letters or become a “ bright particular 
star” in the councils of the na ion. Wituin 
less than one century our country has wit- 
nessed an increase in knowledge, industry 
and wealth such as no other nation ever 
beheld. Our agricultu al prodicts are so 
vast as to appear almost fabulous. Our 
commerce (though vastly curtailed since 
the war) still plou_hs alimost every «cean 
with its keels, and carries the rich pro- 
ducts of our land to every quaiter of the 
civilized world. We can point with pride 
to a grand ne’ work of railroads, stretchiog 
out its arms of steel all over our vast conti- 
nent; while our telegrapbs send their 
swifi-winged m+ ss*ges into every city and 
Village in our land; and even the dark and 
mysterious Caverns of the ocean have been 
made a grand highway for thought. Time 
will not permit me to do more than barely 
allude to our tree and unrestricted press— 
tha. great palladium ot our lib ries, 
which, wisely conducted, liv.s in merai 
deeds that move tue world. [Applause. | 
Nor can I say more than a singie word in 


reference to our puulic schools, that are | 


the pride and glory of every intelligent 
mind, and the brightest jewel in our na- 
tional diadem. [Applause.] . 
There is one feature of this occasion 
whica my gallantry will not permit me 
to pass unnvuced, that is far more beauti- 
ful to my vision than flower, foliage, and 
wand: ring stream, and that has sent a thrill 
of pleasure to my heart that wili not soon 
be iorgotten. I allude, sir, to the presence 
of so many of our patriotic country-women 
arrayed in all the blended charms of beauty, 
grave, and loveliness, A genial wrilersays : 
“ Timid though she may be and so delicate 
that the winds of heaven may not too 
roughly visit ber, yet the chamber of the 
sick, tue pillow ot the dying, the vigils of 
the dead, the altars of religion, never 
missed the presence cf woman.” “The 
gold that glitters may slip from our grasp, 
the fairest flower may wither anu louse its 
rich perfume —the sweetest strains of music 
may be borne away upon the passing 
breeze, and its meludy lost to us forevei— 
but the love of a true woman follows us 
through all the vicissitudes of life, and tue 
steady flame of her affections can be 
quenched only by the damp dews that 
will gather around them in the dark 
valley of the shadow of death.” 
* * * May your club increase in 
usefulness and numbers, may you ever be 
the conservators of law and order and the 


corruption shrink before your kindling, 
}indignant glances, and tyranny in our 
| rulers and licentiousness in the people ever 
| find in you an inexorable foe. ay the 
fiery billows of war never again sweep 
along the banks of this noble river, destroy- 
ing the proudest material monuments of 


| man, and scarring with its bissing flames | 


the very face of nature; but may 


Peace and order and heauty draw 
Around their symbols of light and law; 


| and may this great Empire City be in the 


future what it ever has been in the past— | 


| the first of any in our land in art and arms, 


| in science, literature and song. 








By a resolution of the Board of Educa- 
| tion, passed April 19, 1871, this paper is 
especially designated to give monthly, under 
the above title, the name and residence of 
the best pupil in each class in every school 
in the City of New York, the information 
being furnished us through the Clerk of the 
Board by the several Principals. The offi- 
cial character thus given to the list makes 
it to all whose names appear therein an im- 
perishable certificate, fairly and honorably 
earned, not only of good deportment, but 
of intelligence and the faithful discharge 








of duty. The last Roll stands as follows: 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 3. 
PEMALE DEPARTMENT. 

Sec. A. Mary BE. O'Brien Sec. G. Kate Merchant 
A. Abby K. Hatch G. Mary Prindle 
A. Annie F, Egbert G. Chartotte Blum 
i. Mary Burke H. Emma Anderson 
B. Ida Morrow H. Annie Drake 
c. H. Grace Holmes 
«, H. Emma Mohr 
C. Florence Wingrove NH. Katie Schaack 
C. Katie Ostrom iH. Cornelia Voorhees 
D. Flora Selleck H. Jeasie Winterton 
F. Ela Hebbard L. Jeannette Ackerson 
F, Frances Adler I. Julia Albers 
F, Farny Merchant J. Minnie Hodge 
F. Agnes McLaren |. Hester Van Houten 
F. Caroline Sanerweia J. Jennie Marble 
F. Isabella Armstrong J. Julia Chamberlin 
F, Carrie Kuh 4. Jennie Taylor 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL No, 7. 
PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 
. Mary Steiger, 88 Chrystie st 
ella Hirsch, 1314 Bowery 
Minnie Gahre. 3 Nortolk st 
August Sartenous, 155 Chrystie st 
- Henry Parker, 50 Chrystic st 
jillen, 10 Bayara st 
18s 


Class 


1 
1. 
1 
1. 
1 
2 







Lizzie Rasehki, 87 
Harris Ginisburg, 10 
8° Forsyth st 

73 Invision st 
Bayard st 

bh 74 Division st 














« 
ie Murray 
Guasie Knobla 
Charles Lutze, 32 
Anton Mayrer. 20 Chrystie st 
George Kennedy, 7 Bayard st 
Bernhard Paris, 65 Canal st 
haver, 58 Chrystie st 
ulkerson, 51 Bowery 
Morris 87 Hester st 
Bischoff, 27 Orche rd st 
Annie Harris, 57% Division st 
Otilia Hahn. 66 Bowery 
. Stephen Akins, 37 Chrystie st 
§. Bertie Kiebach, 76 Chrystie st 


owery 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 9 
PEMALE DEPARTMENT. 

Emma Marin, 99th st, 0th ave 
Lillie Armetroug, 74th et. 10th ave 
Anvie Thatcher, 8ist st and ltth ave 
Lizzie Kennedy, 8!st st and Lith ave 
Emma Conalty, Boulevard, 83d and 8th ete 
Alice Thatcher, 84th st and 1th ave 
Mary Sexton, Sist st and Lith ave 
Lizzie Broderick, 83d st and l?th ave 
Ella McDonell, 87th et and Lith ave 
Katie Myers, 9th st and 10th ave 
Jennie Seymour, 80th st, 9th and 10th aves 
Barbara Wunder, 8th st. 9th and Mth aves 
Mary Newman, 67th et, 8th and 9th aves 
Mary Dorsey, Slat st and l0th ave 
Maria wrendreth, 8ist st and 9th ave 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL No, 13 
MALE DEPARTMENT. 
William F. Haemer, I 
. Chas. 8. Tripp, 300 Mulbe 
2. Wm. Rathman, 4135 
2. Samuel L. Balle 
2. Frederick Kurz 
2. Samuel B. Weil 
2. Hugh Hanrahan 
2. Frank 8. Bay, 1048 
3. Abraham Layer, 567 ave 
4. Frederick Burcke, 41 Ist ave 
4. George Hahn, 116 Ave A 
4. Adolph Kulbn, 221 Ist st 
4. Leonard Langbein, 
4. James No'tan, 30 5 
4, Albert Ulman, 410 9th st 
4. Jobn Utterstadt, 214 4th st 
5. David Gerber, 135 Fasex ot 
6. Gustave Mahler, 182 Essex at 
6, Herman Acker, 65 Stanton st 
6, Wm P. Lwendecker, 114 Ist st 
6. Andrew Peddiv, 356 Rowery 
6. Michael Schachtel, 123 e Houston st 
7. Edward © Brien, 385 Ist ave 
7. Louis Fisher, 106 2d st 
7. Robert Ulhers, 69 Ridge st 
heodore Herbert, ‘42 6th st 
acob L. Smith, 430 Sth st 
7. John Krauss, 19 4th st 
& Wm. Dowell, 267 Henry st 
8 Wm. Kellner, 157 Norfolk et 
& John Shart, 17% Ludlow st 
8 John hi. Bell, 9 Ist st 
} 8 Albert A Ocha, 26 2d ave 
Auger, 1! Bleecker st 
el, 185 Allen st 


Clase |. 
1 

























FEMALE DEPARTMENT. 
Select Class 
Ametia Haas 
| Louisa Schaefer 
| ClassA. Henrictta Keim Class C. Dora Abel 


| Mary Cummings 





| A. Ottilie Kuesten- C. H, Diukelspiel 
macher ©. Millie Toppin, 
A. Mary Smith (. Liazie Renard 
A. Carrie Eisenung (. Louisa Esaias 
A. Belle Thompson (. Lizete Stigler 
A. Cornelia Grout C, Sarah Nusbaum 
B. Hannan Rosenthal I, Annie Wilbelme 
B. Jennie Hackett D. Mena Braasch 
| B. Louisa Vierling D. Minnie Langer 
B. Louisa Kerssin D. Loutsa Schnapp 
P. Leva Cohn K. Bertha Hauser 
B. Annie Wagner kK. Katie Hoffman 
B. Frederica Merz EK. Annie Hoffman 
B. Sallie Drandorff kK. Liazie Prante 
C. Rosa Weil kK. Lena Washing 
Cc. Emma Fisher kK. Lena Beck 
C. Eva Kreutz E. Lissie McMuller 
Cc, Mary Rewald K. Lillie Piynn 
C. Maggie Hoeh! EK. Emily Kichards 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 14, 
MALE DEPARTMENT. 
Class 1. Julius (. Morgenthaw, 161 6lst et 
} 1. Ignatz Brod © 63d st 
1. Irving H. Titt, net 
2. Wm. Clarke, 1968 3d ave 
3. Wm. F. Kiernan, 321 w 25th st 





8, Wm. Keyes, e 26th st 

% Arthur Myerson, 237 ¢ 32d st 
10, Edward Jackson, 508 lst ave 
IL. Samuel MeGerity, 210 © 28th st 
12. Johu Campbell, © Sad st 





|The Boll of Merit, 





13. Wm. Purkhart, 2456 30th st 
14. Charles Jahne, 154 © 27th st 





GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 15. 
FEMALE DEPARTMENT. 
Rosa Wolfler. 312 8th st 
Laura Berlepsch, 33% 8th st 
Emms Witlt, RA D 
Annie Burkhardt, E. Houston et 
Mary Beattie, 634 Sth st 
Ida Glover, 313 4th et 
Carrie Paar, 356 4th st 
Essie Ryan, 280 2d st 
Annie Goethals, 47 Ave. D 
Emma Klauber, 109 Ave. A 
Louisa loussaint, 1304 Nesex et 
Fannie Mitchell, 4 Ave. B 
Charlotte Trowein, 64 6th st 
Lizzie Weiler, 620 5th at 
Annie Sinclair, 215 34th st 
Kate Lebo d, 59 Ave I 
Esther Schueeberner, 442 E. Houston st 
Rosa Weinberger. 4 Ave. C 
Harriet Koch, 109 Ave. C 
Matilda Wuerth, 529 Sth st 
Annie Daub, 725 5th st 
Auntie Fleischman, 24s 3d st 
Annie Heineman, 7/8 6th st 
ida Kamp, 58 Ave D 
Minnie Neiss, 253 4th st 
Sarah Hochstetter, 342 
Fannie Baruch. 21 Ave, 
Mary Karly, 435 Houston st 
Mary Lewis, 91 Columbia st 
Amelia Booker, 245 2d st 
Augusta Hamme}, 525 5th st 
Kachel Herbert, 27 3d st 
Emma Plank, 230 4th st 
Sophia Porth, 142 ad st 
Eva Porth 142 3d at 
Anuie Nipper, 360 10th st 
. Julia Mever, 638 Sth st 
» Aunie Kopf, 361 4th st 
. Adele Lux, 744 5th st 
. Katie Marks, 704 5th at 
. Amanda Ateinleia, 538 Sth st 
PRIMARY DEPARTMENT—PEMALES, 
Katie Bender, 511 Sth st 
A. Katie Hess, 167 4th st 
A. Louisa Betts, 160 Lewis st 
A. Caroline Bearlin, 671 Sth st 
| B. Fannie Dowe, 390 
B. Paulive Arnstein 


F 
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4th st 
c 


Claes A. 


4th st 
201 7th st 







c, 2 et 

c, Ave B 

D O04 6th <t 

Dd, olum bia st 

Dd. 10 Sth st 

- 17 Columbia et 


E 

F. Helena Angel, 237 2d» 

F. Josephine Carberry, 312 4th st 
MALES. 

Albert Brehner, 395 10th et 

Heury Geondecker, 631 Sth st 

Samuel Povey hl wt 


Class 


ad 


Fergus Farrell, 444 9th et 
7M) Sth at 


k st 


Gustave Liebold 
Henry Vutte, 145 
*. Samuel Baum, 29! Sd st 
> 172 Sth at 
91 4th at 
b, 725 


SEPP 





arts 


a5 
a 






. C1 s Revn 


. Frank Koemer 


Fred Miller, 14 Ave D 
. Charlie Deeble, 546 Sth st 
Frank Wewacker, 401 let ave 


pepe 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL No, 16, 


MALE DEPARTMENT, 


Clase A. Chas. F, Cossum, 421 w 20th et 
. Homer Byrn, 26 Jones st 
B. Wm. Lowndes. 5 Garden Row 
B, Wim. H, Hioners, 4 Jane et 
‘, Johu Finuen, 258 Houston et 
(. tra Romaine, 326 Bleecker st 
D. Max Keller, 86 Horatio st 
. Thos. F, Gallagher, 16) Downing st 
. Alonzo Vrindten, 117 Perry et 
Chas. F. Badger. 23 7th ave 
. Chas. Barle, > Carmine «t 
. Frank Murray, 30 l0th ave 


- 





= 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL No, 19. 
MALE DEPARTMENT. 
. Simon Donnelly, 52 e lath et 
. Artur Quint, 100 2d st 
John Michaels, 220 let ave 
. Edmund Weinlandt, 238 Avenue A 
266 Avenue A 
23 Aveaue A 
Oe lth st 


Class 


Ppree 








oseph Grey 








nm, 5i7 © ith ot 
Michael Gasaman, % lat ave 
Edward Walker, 403 ith et 
Pau! Gattineau, 545 
James Leacy, % 
James Murphy, 10 © 16th at 
Wm. Gavin, 41 1th 
Oswald Wetzel, 3 





















a at 


8. 
9 Samuel Kaphac!. 331 “owery 
a We teller, 685 © Lith at 
10, Charl haeffer, 235 Avenue A 
0. Herry Goets, 9 3d ave 
10. Royal Luckenbach, 68 lst ave 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL No, 22. 
MALE DEVARTMENT. 
Class B. Edward Gottechall, 161 Lewis st 
¢. Newman Leo, Te Lewis at 
D. Edward Myer, 113 Lewis at 
EK. Samuel Cohen, 86 Lewis st 
PF. Wm. Clark, 1 Lewis at 
F, Frank Kal ere ) stanton st 
G, Geo, C. Baker, 1 wis at 


tle 

G, Samuel Welfelder, LS Pict at 

i. Henry Reinhardt, 115 Columbia st 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL No, 2%. 


PRIMAKY DEPARTMENT, 














Class A. Fdward Graham, 04 w 83d at 
A. ist Winer, 642 6th ave 
B. James Doran, 15¢ w 27th at 
| B. Bernard Brady, 205 w Jcth at 
| C. Samuel Beralard, 362 w 33d st 
in Herzog Mth ot 


| c, Ed 
© elias Don 
DD, Asel Vau Hagan 
D. Heury Covie. 2 

Nelson Mellon, 2 

BE. Charles Ferdraw 

F. Jobu Kelly, 208 w 27th st 

F. James O' Neil, 252 w 30th et 





aw 
li 












GRAMMAR SCHOOL No, 2, 
MALE DEFARTMENT. 
Elbert F. Dearborn, 201 w. 36th at 
B. Everett V. Brady, 122 w. 40th et 
C, Frank Hardy, 425 w. 43d st 
D. Louis Youu ling, ‘46 w. 37th st 
BE. James Murray, 208 w, 4) at at 
FP. Henry Ackerman, 365 q 
G, William Smith, 49 ot 
G. Frederick Roome, 417 w. 424 at 
FEMALE DEPARTMENT. 

. Eliz. J. Sebnitger Clase KR. Kate A. Power 
B. Sarah Smith ¥. Har. M. Higgins 
C. Adelaide Rork G. Lavinia Kmminger 
Db, Emma Getst Hi. Matilda Gresser 








GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 3. 


MALE DEPAKTMENT. 

| Clase 1. Class sent toCol'ge Class 4 John Kieran 
| 1. Berthod Haba 4. Wm. Manck 
i 2. John Joaces 5. Herman Koove 
t 2. Joseph Frank 5. Mervin Seaman 
| 3. Wm. Hassenfrats 6. Henry R. Baker 

3%. Wm. Inoes 

PRIMARY DEPARTMENT, 
Class A. Frank Grooel, 417 w 36th at 
A. Mary Geigan, 420 w 37th 





B. bd. Die * 
B. Tillie W 
C, Thomas Green, 429 w 37th 
C. Emma Haslett, 301 w Mth ot 

D. Johu MeCarthy, 210 w 3¥th st 

D. Mageie Lang. #8 w 3th at 

D. Bdwin Atchinson, 413 w 33d at 

D, Bettie Solsbacher, 46 w 3th at 
D, Alexis Winterbeck, 340 w 39th ot 
EB. Herwan Unsold, 530 w Sth ot 

kK Simpson, 44 w 

K. Benne Carr, 404 w 3th st 

BE. Maggie Curtis, 415 w 9th ot 

















Elmer Siero, 362 w 9th et 
Augus'a Upperman, 435 w 35th ot 
August Bergman, 204 w Sid et 
Annie Hasiin, 6 w 42d st 


mmm 





GRAMMAK SCHOOL No xz 
PRMALE 

. Julia Healy 
- Hannah Higgins 


DEPARTMENT. 
Class 2. Bridget Farrell 
2. Gertrude Phagh 


1 

l 

1 

\ 

1, Libbie Smith 

1. Clara Hamiiton 
1. Hattie Saunders 
1. Katie Dougherty 

|. Maggie Hughes 

l. Mary Quinn 

1. Lizzie Lioyd 

1. Emma Deyo 

1. Mary McLaughlin 
1. Melissa Flandreau 





2. Paany Newkirk 
PRIMARY DEPARTMEN | —rEmaLes 
Jessie Pinch, 404 w 3 
Annie Boyle, 550 w 32d at 
Mergaret Crauin, 2 
Sarah Kurner, 327 6th a 
4. Agnes German, 342 9th ave 
» Theresa Quiun, 401 w si 
» Minme Ketliy, 461 w 2d st 
Elbe O'Connor, 442 w 28th st 
- Harriet Doran, 219 w 2att st 
sabella Cowan, 406 w 
Lizzie | eway, 5? w 
Magic Fay 
i. Sarah Maher, 7 w 2uih 
+ Maggie Van Pelt, 525 w 2 
. Lizzie May, 3X 9th ave 
Lizzie Mears, 537 w 2 
Maggie MeGoutie 
Mary Hern, 5 





& Mane Merandon, 417 

8. Catherine Hoyt, 4) w 

*. Bliza Mannion. 360 loth ay 

9, Rosanna McNamara, 306 10th aye 


10. Annie Bent 
1, bilem Pit 
10. Mary A 


htt, W 2oth ot 
gerald, 53. w soe} 
McLoughlin. 85 w goth st 
MALRS 
Willie Van Thoff, 340 9th ave 
Andrew Show, 430 w ‘let at 
acd Quinn, 546 w 2 


Class | 


1 
Albert B, Hardy, 442 
Alfred Bann, 325 ot) 
Michael Dagan, 423 w 
Max Farbish * 
Alexander Jameson, 2 


Gould JeNitf, 227 vth ay 
, ones iw 











s ‘ th ot 
Wn 


Tt 





Samuel Bau 


“ ! 
Ju 





m 










126 Wth av 
0, John A, Ro », Jae 
10. Rebert H. | 


10, Willie Young, 52 


th ave 
Mo 8th ave 








GRAMMAR SCHOOL No, M 
MALE DeEPrantMeNT 
John Cunningham, & Jackson et 
Benjamin Weeks 
2. Johu tlayes 


Charles Schumacher 
Martin Levy, 3° Cao 
5, Osear Feid, 449 hous 
FEMALE DEPARTMENT 
Clase A. Bella Potnier, 6 Columbia ot 
BK. Antonia Hartwick, SS Chaten et 
(, Lena Ohlendorf, 69 Cannon et 
D. Caroline Kircher, 156 Clinton st 
BE. Koma Stillwell, S22 w dath st 
PF. Christina Meisner, 68 N¢ rivlk et 
4. Loulsa M. Py, ge wey et 
G. Lrene L. Searte 
H. ida Montanve, 8 ¢ 





GRAMMAR SCHOOL No, 43 


FEMALE PRDAKTMENT 








Class I vark, Browlway aud 129th et 
Neaton, Roulewa snl 126th ot 
1 rr th st and 12th ave 
1 att th #t aud 8th a ve 
1 bu, Law st aud Broadway 
1 is, Lawrence st, near 10th ave 
2 Deon oth ot and Broadway 
David M. st, bth and 11th ave 
‘ iy Lhiet ac ' ave 
Cart A eth st and Oth ave 
Ferdiaaral eland, Laws © st aud Bway 
" Howland, 1 Litth at P 
' t water t, near B way 
‘ Niclaod, Law rene roar U'way 
Faunie Tru ss, Law st and loth av 
I oth ad Oth av 
Chas. Jounse bet and eth av 
Ker 1 tusond, bh st and oth av 
4. Moses I awe tand lth av 
4. leanne I r tht, near dd ave 
4, Ade Serius ( t avd Sth ave 
4 Low i ti st.,. near Broadway 
4. Wm. Chas, Krhart, D4th at and 8th eve 
4 Adam hicmftelder, 124th st and 8th av 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL No, 

PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 

Class A. Peter Gionivan, ILL w Qoth at 
B. Clarew Vander t, 26 w 2ath ot 


BK. Wm. Mead, 4 6th ave 
Alexander Ullman. 227 


w 15th ot 





C, Augustus Lewis, 507 @th ave 
5. Levi B. Jones, 221 ot ve 
4. Joseph Hallman, 1 Tth ave 
i, Morris Marke, 401 w 2ath 


at 
2. Joseph Whireb 1 7th ave 
1. David Van Orden, 140 ¥th ave 


FORDHA ", 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL Neo. « 
| GRAMMAR DRPARTNENT, 
Post Graduate Class—J no. Hogan, 
Senior Supplementary —J. A. Graham, Victor B. Grey, 
Jupior — on mentary—Euwwa L. Francis, Kdw, © 
Birch. 


Mary Stokes 
Rowe Cumming 
i 2M K. Moran 

| 2. Maggie A. Kerr 


Clase | Clase & te Crocheron 
I awreuce 
4 0 Gilleland 
4 Thomas Burus 
PRIMARY DEPARTMENT, 
\. Wm. J. Duffey Class 3. Faunie M. Barnes 
|. Bella teyman ‘. Louse Stewart 
2. Lena Heyman 4. Plene C. Havilaad 
2 Jane MeHagh 4. Jue. W. Kerr 





RAMAPO, N. ¥, 
SCHOOL DISTRICT No. 
Mary J. Conklia Kmmie Craft 
FUNGER HALL 
WEST HOBOKEN, N, J. 
Grade First. 


Sophia Clansca 
Mary VeWinot 


James C. Egbert, Jr. 

Jane Bellon 

Mary F. Chaddock 
Grade Second 


Frank Gaiger Christie Clausen 


Ruth Gaiger Hattie Baptis 
Grade Third, 

Ida Crenk Bennie Clausen 

Hudson Lane Lottic Gaiger 

Willie Powler Edward Little 


Robert Whyte Henry Seller 
George Egbert George Kauffan 
Grade First. Conduct. Sophia Clausen 

Grade Sevond, Conduct. Nary De Wiut 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


NEW FEXT BOOKS. 


BOTANY FOR YOUNG PBOPLE. 


How plants behave, how they move, climb, employ 
insects to work for them, &c. By Prof. Asa Gray, an- 
thor ot “ Gray’s Botanical Series.” Beautifully illus- 
trated and printed on fine paper. 4to, Price 





QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATIONS. 


An aid to candidates for teachers’ certificates, and a 
hand-book for examiners and teachers. John 
Swett, late Superiatendent Public Instruction, Cali- 
foruia. Cloth, Price, 


WORD BOOK GF ENGLISH SPELLING, 


Oral and Written. Designed to attain practical results 
in the acquisition of the ordinary Eng ish vocabulary, 
and to serve as an introduction to word analysis. By 


Prot. William Swinton. ce, 2c. 





SPENCERIAN DRAWING-BOOK No. 3. 


The method of drawing from objects illustrated and 

explained, together with hints on the grouping of ob- 

ects, in accordance with some of tie most simple 
ws of light, shade and shadow, Price, 50c, 


TAYLOR'S GRAMMAR OF THE GREEK LANGUAGE, 


With Exercises and Vocabularies. By the late Samuel 
H. Taylor, LL. D. Based on the 25th edition of Kuh- 
ner's Greek Grammar, Cloti. 400 pages. Price, $1.60. 


ARS ORATORIA. 


Selections from Cicero and Quintilian on Oratory. 
With Notes. By Martin Kellogg, Professor of Latin 
and Greek in the University of Celiforcia. l vol, 
somely bound in cloth, 157 pages. Price, * 


AN ELEMENTARY MANUAL OF CHEMISTRY, 


Yor Common Schools, Academies, Normal Schools, &e.; 
abridged from Eliot & Storer’s “ Manual of Inorganic 
Chemistry,’ with the co-operation of the authors. 
. Ripley Nichols, Asst. Prof. of Chem. Mass. 

ally i ted with di and other 





By Wm. 
inst. Tech. 
engravings. 300 pages. Price, $1.50, 

Either or all of the above will be sent by mail ou ro- 
ceipt of the price. 

IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
138 a..d 140 Grand Street, New York. 
——————— 

8. 8S. Packard, at his Business Col- 
ege, 805 Broadway, qualifies young men for first-class 
positions by imparting a sound business education 
The rooms are the most elegant, spacious and airy ot 
any apartments in the city, and all the classes are un 
der the care of thorough teachers, Call and see for 
yourself or send for cireular, 

| 
FAIRBANKS’ 
(formerly Siewenth's) 
BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
76 BROADWAY. 

Superior advantages for practical instruction. 
BOOKKEEPING, Fairbanks’ system, acknowledged to 
be the best in the country; Business Arithmetic, by 
the same, and Penmanship by B, F. Kelley, an able 

prienced teacher. 
on ated cleans rooms will be taken September 1. 
Scholarships at present rates during the summer 
months omy. 

Thitty-five per cent. saved by purchasing the same 


. nce for the tall, 
in advance fe SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS 


to pupils of the public schools during their vacation, 
——— ee 
Separate Sealed Proposals will be 
received at the office of the Clerk of the Department 
of Public Instruction, corner of Grand and Elin streets, 


Monday. July 22, 1872, as follows: 
"By the School Trustees of the Fifth Ward, until 19 
o'clock A.M. for the Steam Heatiog Apparatus for 
i mar School No, 44, 
othe School Trustees of the Ninth Ward, until 104 
o'clock A. M., for additions to the Steam Heating Appa- 
ratus in Grammar Schools Nos. 3 and 41. : 

By the School Trustees of the Thirteenth Ward, un- 
til [lo’clock a. ™., for the Steam Heating Apparatus 
for Grammar School No. 4. : 

By the School Trustees of the Sixteenth Ward, until 
11% o'clock A. ™., for additions to the Steam Heating 
Apparatas in Grammar Schoo! No, 56. " 

ity the School Trustees of the Eighteenth Ward un- 
til 12 v'cloek ™., = oe Steam Heating Apparatus for 

jrammar School No. 50, 
oy the School Trustees of the Ninetecnth Ward, un- 
tl! 12% o'clock Pp. ™., for the Steam Heating Apparatus 
for Grammar Schools 27 and 53. 

By the Schoo! Trustees of the Twentieth Ward, until 
J o'clock Pp. m., for the Steam Heating Apparatus for 
Grammar School 32; also for additions to the Steam 
Heating Apparatns in Grammar Behool 26, 

Plans and svecitications may be seen at the office of 
the Superintendent of Buildings and Repairs, 146 
Grand street, third floor. 

Two responsible and approved sureties will be re- 
quired from each suceessfu: bidder. Pro is will 
not be considered unless sureties are named. 

The Trustees reserve the right to reject any or all 


f the proposals offered. 
7 Dated New York, July 8, 1872. 





Post Office Notice,—The Matls for 
during the week ending Saturday, July 
Wednesday at 7 








OUR LETTER BOX, 

P. F. (Irish World).—We do not wish to discuss the 
question, The law has made provision as to street 
P i and the horities will, no doubt, do 
their duty. 

Rest.—You can find plenty of boarding houses at 
the Branch, Eatontown, Deal, Shark River, Farming: 
dale, ete., within easy reach of the city and at mod- 
erate rates. Take the New Jersey Southern Railroad, 
which is one of the best managed roads in the coun- 
try. You have about two hours’ boat sailing by this 
route. 

Mary J. H.—Your article is accepted and will be 
printed in two or three weeks, 











A Srrance Disease.—Intense radiation 
of heat in the great desert of Sahara pro- 
duces extraordinary effects on insects as 
well us animalsand men, Whenacaravan 
starts out to traverse that wide waste of 
desolation, flies follow on in prodigious 
multitudes, attracted, no doubt, by odor 
from the camels, but they soon drop dead 
by the intensified heat. Fleas burrowing 
in hair, straw, or sacks are killed off rapid- 
ly. But the most singular of all is the 
malady to which men are incident after 
being exposed a short time to burnin 
sinds and a vertical sun on that arid an 
life-forsaken region. It is called ragle—a 
kind of brain fever. The stricken travel- 
ler is delighted, amused, and made exces- 
sively happy by exhibitions of fantastic 
forms. He sees mirages, palm-trees, groups 
of tents, shady mountains, sparkling cas- 
cades, and misty forms dancing delightful. 
ly before his entranced vision. From all 
that can be gathered upon the subject it 
appears that a certain condition of atmo- 
sphere wholly free of moisture, with in- 
tense solar heat, produces effects on the 
brain very similar to h»sheesh. Both exalt 
the nervous 8) et ‘m and speedily destroy all 
desire to exist, deprived of that unnatural 
excitation of the brain. 


Dew ork School Journal, 


Office, 119 Nassau Street. 


SUBSCRIPTION, $2 50 per year, inadvance. 





GEORGE H. STOUT, Editor and Proprietor. 
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PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT OF 
SCHOOL CHILDKEN. 

Many of the ablest and most sincere be- 
licvers in and supporters of our public 
-chool system, are constantly citing it be- 
fore the court of public opinion on the 
ground that it not only does not encourage 
but that it does not afford the upportunity 
for necessary physical culture and exer- 
cise. We are not certain that the peculiar 
geographical formation of Manhattan 
Island, and the still more idiosyncratic so- 
cial constitution in vogue amongst its in- 
habitants, may not be brought forward as 
pleas in bar against any such accusation. 
But a plea in bar may be excellent, or it 
may be plausible, or it may be untenable. 
In this case, be it as it may, there remains 
the lamentable fact, patent to us all, that 
it is the exception, not the rule, to see the 
New York boy of our day in the ball field, 
in the cricket field, on the water, or in the 
water. That they would all revel and re- 
joice at finding themselves in the enjoy- 
ment of any one of these life-giving 


muscle would be thereby developed, that 
their mental faculties would receive 
increased power of acquiring knowl- 
edge from the consequent recuperation 
and invigoration of their bodily faculties, 
and that the incomes of their family phy- 
sicians would suffer largely from more ju- 
diciously arranged concomitancy of educa- 
tion and athletic training, we are thorough- 
ly convinced. Our opinion, founded on 
many years of observation, is backed up by 
the word, not of mere scientific theorists, 
but of scientific theorists who have satis- 
factorily proved their propositions by oft- 
repeated practical experiments. These are 
the men—the most eminent physicians of 
New York—who have a full right to speak. 
What they tell us has no doubtful mean- 
ing; and their words point sternly and 
directly to a serious future deterioration of 
our city population. 

What then are we todo? We don’t ex- 
actly desire to see our boys emulating the 
Spartan youths or growing up into Roman 
gladiators. But still they must be hardy, 
athletic, physically well-developed boys or 
they cannot be the stuff from which we 
would make citizens. It is only too prob- 
able that the ruffilanism so common among 
our lower classes is to be traced, to a great 


extent, to the inactive, enervating, vitiating, 
dirty life of the gutter which they lead from 


the very hour they can walk alone. There 
is nothing whatever in the life of their child- 
hood which can make them real men and 
real women. Byt that same physical in- 
activity, that same vitiating want of devel- 


opment of bedily energy afflicts our middle 


and upper classes. The same evil effects 
are to be seen among them ; but, from the 


superiority of their surroundings, they are 
greatly altered and modified. The mind, 


operated on by the acting infl e 
of education, does not sufter so much. 
The body, better nourished, more suitably 
clad, and more cleanly kept, does not as- 
sume that same coarseness. On the con- 
trary, the intellectual development, under 





such adverse influences, produces a corre- 


sponding degree of physical delicacy. But 
is this delicacy desirable? We have, in 
fact, among our middle and upper classes 
a body which is keeping back the mind; 
whereas in the lower classes there is a 
strong tendency to a struggle between the 


mind and body as to which shall keep the 
other back. 


Where, then, are we to seek a solution 


of this terrible social difficulty—of course, 
not setting aside the geographical forma- 
tion of the city? We believe it can be 
done by appealing to the common sense of 


the fathers and mothers of the children 


and convincing them that their interest in 
this matter involves the future moral and 
physical well-being of those children. 
They can and they must devote some por- 
tion of their earnings—either by direct 
subscription or by indirect taxation to this 
object. There is not a ward in New York 
city in which some spot may not be se- 
cured for a gymnasium or playground— 
covered over, so that it may be resorted to 
in bad weather, but by no means covered 
in. The air must have free play through 
it. There is not a point along the banks 
of the North or East rivers where ward 





baths cannot be moored, in which young 


amusements, that their bone, sinew and | 


| and old of oth sexes may get a good 
| wholesome washing—twice a day, if they 
wish. There is not a ferry that would not 
| gladly carry, of an evening, or on Satur- 
| day afternoon, thousands of boys for a 
penny a piece to green pl:ces where any 
number of base balls and cricket fields 
could be laid out—at least to pay ex- 
penses. There is not a public school 
which could nat turn out its legions dur- 
ing the summer vacation to contest for the 
pre-eminence in running, jumping, swim- 
ming or any athletic exercises, for prizes 
which should be valuable as badges of 
honor rather than for their intrinsic cost. 
TLe great thing is to convince parents of 
the necessity of these normal incentivés to 
mental and physical vitality. The boys 
and girls would be willing enough to seize 
opportunities of which nature herself 
prompts them to avail themselves. 
Moneyed corporations would turn no un- 
willing ear to proposals which would 
whisper to them so loudly of the prospect 
of increased dividends. And what men 
and women we should have! The enjoy- 
ment of life would begin with them at the 
beginning, instead, as is too often the case, 
never beginning at all. They would grow 
and expand mentally, morally and physic- 
ally, and would become what we above all 
things desire to see them—strong, intelli- 
gent, manly men, and strong, intelligent, 
womunly women. 





MORAL TRAINING. 


Now that examinations are over and 
schouls closed for a season, we would 
award great merit to such teachers as have 
so well maintained good order, and we 
are led to inquire why all are not equally 
praiseworthy. 

That power which outworks a well- 
ordered school is not apparent to a careless 
observer, and much more credit is due the 
teacher in such a one than is usually 
given. 

Power to govern others inspires only in 
those who are able to govern themselves. 
When the teacher gets out of patience and 
becomes angry he shows his weakness, 
and the feeling he inspires in his pupils is 
contempt. They may obey through fear, 
but the moral influence of that kind of 
control is at best questionable. There isa 
vast difference in the amount of permanent 
good accomplished by a teacher whose 
scholars love and respect him and one 
whose course is such that they fear and 
despise him. 

If either qualifications be wanting, it 
were far better that he be less thoroughly 
educated in books than be deficient in the 
education of self-government— 


“He that ruleth his spirit is greater than he that 
taketh acity.” - - se 


No individual is competent to have the 
training of children who has not this 
mastery over himself. 

It is not only essential, in order to a 
well-regulated school, but it is the great 
lesson of all lessons to be taught children. 
Their future welfare depends upon it. 
They should thoroughly understand how, 
and when, to say ‘‘ No.” If thrown upon 
their own resources by the gentle guiding 
of a judicious teacher, they will learn to 
discriminate between right and wrong, and 
choose of their own accord the former. 
Decision of character is strengthened, the 
action of conscience is quickened, and a 
sense of moral responsibility is brought 
into exercise. By this sort of training a 
school almost governs itself, and the self- 
respect which each one feels is a safeguard 
against mischief and vice. This self-respect 
is often destroyed by parents and teachers 
in their practice of brutal and ignominious 
punishments and fault-findings in the 
presence of others; they may render a 
child obedient for the time, but the mean, 
cowardly, revengeful spirit they awaken is 
death to everything noble, self-sustaining 
and self-controlling. The native pride of a 
child is its shield, and should never be 
crushed, It is just as essential that he 
have practice, under a faithful guide, in 
the art of walking alone morally, as that 
the infant should have these in his first at- 
tempts to walk physically; otherwise falls 
and bruises must be expected in the one 
case or the other. 

The practice of leaving jit to children to 
report their own misdemeanors is a move 
in the right direction. 

A few simple rules are alla thoroughly 
qualified practical teacher finds necessary, 
and only envugh of such as a good system- 
atic order of exercises may require, 

Touch the young hearts gently, call out 
their love and esteem, and they will seldom 





aonvy a teacher knowingly. The crust of 
coarseness and wickedness which seems 














__ 


to cover many of the poor little street | past year, failed through the dishonesty of 


children is but the garment society has 


official personages, but there is now reason 


p'aced upon them, and underneath can | to believe that it can be effectively revived, 


surely be found an immortal spirit worthy 
the best and kindliest endeavors. 

It is far more important that the chil- 
dren carried through these schools, and 
soon to become the men and women of so- 
ciety, should be thoroughly trained to a 
keen sense of moral responsibility and the 
power of maintaining their own self-respect 
than that they should dig into the bowels 
of the earth to fathom its secrets, or scale 
the heavens to unravel their wonderful 
star mysteries, though all combined are 
well. 





The annual report of the Board of Police 
of the city of New York, for the year 
ending on the 5th of April last, flatly con- 
tradicts a theory which was put forth in 
the last report of the Commissioner of 
Education in Washington — or else we 
must conclude that New York is an excep- 
tionally wicked city. Perhaps the latter 
conclusion is the correct one. But let us 
see what the figures reveal : 

The total number of arrests by the police 
of this city in 1871-2 was 84,514—an in- 
crease of nearly 9,000 over the aggregate 
of the preceding year. Out of this enor- 
mous number, only 3,467 were unable to 
read and write, and 3,423 were unable to 
write, but could read. In all, therefore, 
less than 7,000 persons were absolutely 
uneducated—leaving, in round numbers, 
77,000 out of 84,000 who possessed at least 
the rudiments of knowledge. 

This fact is remarkable in more than one 
aspect. In the first place, it demonstrates 
that the free-school system of this city is 
effective in reaching even the lowest class 
of our population, whence the ranks of 
drunkenness and crime are chiefly recruit- 
ed; and, in the next place, it disproves a 
favorite theory of the educators, who con- 
tend that crime and the school cannot ex- 
pand side by side. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that 41,000 of the arrests 
in this city last year, or nearly one-half of 
the whole number, were not arrests for 
crime, but for drunkenness ; a fact which 
certainly argues little for the public mo- 
rality, and which is disgraceful to our 
Christian civilization. New York is man- 
ifestly given over to evil, when one-eleventh 
of its whole population falls into the hands 
of the police in a single twelve-month ! 

But the most singular feature of the re- 
turns is to be found, as we have said, in 
the apparent contradiction of the theory 
that criminals are generally ignorant of the 
very rudiments of education. Commission- 
er Eaton's report tells us that 80 per cent. 
of the crimes in the New England States 
“is committed by those who have no edu- 
cation, or none sufficient to serve them a 
useful purpose in life ;” and, further, that 
in all parts of the United States from 80 
to 90 per cent. of the criminals have never 
learned any trade nor mastered any skilled 
labor. Thetheory that intemperance leads 
to crime is also a favorite one with many 
persons, but that theory also appears to be 
upset by the Police statistics, which show 
that 41,000 arrests in this city in a year 
were for drunkenness without crime, 
against 43,000 for crime alone! 

We group these statements for the bene- 
tit of readers curious in such matters. The 
general subject is a wide one, and we do 
not now attempt to discuss it. 





EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN 
TEXAS. 

Gratifying progress has lately been 
made in educational enterprises in Texas. 
The Rev. Dr. Burleson, the pioneer edu- 
cator of that State, and President of Waco 
University, was in this city a few days since, 
soliciting subscriptions for the institution 
over which he has presided for many 
years; and we are glad to know tbat he 
received substantial encouragement. The 
publishing houses of Sheldon & Co., D. 
Appleton & Co., Ivison, Blakeman & Co., 
and other well-known firms, subscribed 
sums ranging from $200 to $1,000 each. 
It is announced that when the trustees of 
the young University obtain subscriptions 
to the amount of $75,000, the town of 
Waco will give an additional sum of $25,- 
000—an offer which is exceedingly liberal, 
considering that that place has but 7,000 
inhabitants. 

The subject of placing the Free School 


system of Texas upon an improved basis is | w, 


to be discussed in a general convention of 
teachers and others interested in the educa- 
tional welfare of the State, to be held in 
the latter partof July. The public school 
experiment in Texas, tried only during the 


The Southwest is beginning to feel the 
necessity of throwing the school-door 
open. 


“¥ox Populi. 


MUSIC IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
To the Editor of School Journal : 


Sir: The study of music as a recreation 
has long been recognized as a useful part 
of our school system. And the great suc- 
cess in Boston, Lowell, Springfield and 
other Eastern cities in imparting a scientific 
knowledge of music, at a very small cost 
both in time and money, to the children in 
even the lowest primary class, has awaken- 
- a desire to inaugurate a similar system 

ere. 

Wherever music, as one of the lar, 

graded course of studies, has been intro. 
duced there has at once been scen better 
order, greater success in other studies, and 
a more regular attendance of the pupils, 
The reason fur this is not so important as 
to know that it is a fact. The fact is ad. 
mitted by ail in a position to judge. 
_ In the cities to which we have referred 
it has been found that ten or fifteen 
minutes a day persisted in regularly will 
enable a pupil, without any other stady of 
the subject, when graduating from the 
high schools to read difficult music at 
sight and to understand the basis upon 
which musical compositions are formed. 

The expense of such teaching, including 
the salaries of the superintendent and as- 
sistan's and all other expenses, such as 
charts, manuals, etc., is less than 35 cents a 
year for each pupil. In this city, with our 
able corps of special teachers, the addition- 
al cost would not exceed 15 cents a year 
for each pupil. By this small expenditure 
of time and money the children of our pub- 
lic schools can obtain all the advantages of 
s:veral years’ study in Europe, thus plac- 
ing within the reach of even the poorest— 
and all know that the very poorest often 
have great talent—what even the very rich 
cannot always obtain. 

Many children have, of course, a special 
liking for musical studies, just as- others 
have for grammar, history, or mathematics, 
Such, perhaps, do not see the use of these 
latter studies, and so, trying to get a mu- 
sical education outside the school, they 
neglect their studies, become du!l scholars, 
and thus cause musical people to be sneere | 
at as unintelligent. Now, such cases are 
not rare. If music was properly taught in 
our common schools, persons musically in. 
clined seeing music ranked as other studies 
and feeling the necessity of one, would 
easily be convinced that they were all use. 
ful ; and, by: gaining a good standing in 
music, would have awakened a d:sire to 
stand well in all. 

It is now almost universally conceded 
that the ability to learn the rudiments of 
music is quite as general as the ability to 
learn avy other study in our common school 
course, and that as many will stand well in 
this study, if properly taught, as in gram- 
mar, geography or arithmetic. 

A study which has been found so eco- 
nomical, popular and beneficial in other 
cities should certainly not fail to reccive 
proper consideration from all interested in 
general education. Now that the attention 
of the Commi:sioners of Public Instruction 
has been called to the facts of the case they 
should recognize this as a public want and 
necessity, and so provide for it, That it 
will largely increase the usefulness and ex- 
cellence of our schools there can be no 
question. So let us have it at once. 

C. H. 


Hews from the Schools. 


Grammar ScHoor No. 22.—The A and 
B classes, Mule Department, Grammar 
School No. 22, held a closing reception, 
with refreshments, on the morning of Wed- 
nesday, July 3. Every member of the two 
class°s, together with some who have grad- 
uated to tne College of the City of New 
York, and others who have left school for 
business, was present. The Principal, 8. 
W. Merritt, Vice-Principal Mr. Arthur M. 
Lee, and some, if not all, of the remaining 
teachers assisted by their presence. A 
large number of semi-annual certificates 
were awarded to the boys, with many prizes 
given by the teacher. The exercises were 
poy a apm and the programme was 
as fo 


OWS: 
Music (instrumenta)).. Harry Weill 
Speaki “Oo : ...-Jos, Kahn 


pe we ze”. 
Com tion—** Politen Jos, Heilburn 


Song—“ Blue-eyed Nellie” Arthur Jesser 
Renting— * Quarrel of Brutus aud Cassius 


Henry Van Loan, Jos. Kabn 
‘* Tdleness” nak tod seece cceces Benj. Rees 






























see+e+eeeHonry Lehmana 
* Nothing to Wear”........ Henry Vaz Loan 
* Sir Lucius and Bob Acres,” 
Jes. Kann, Henry Van Loan 
Song—" Lattle Footsteps”........ Miss Hattic Walmsky 
The following persons formed the Com- 
mittee of Arrangements: Chas. Weinberg, 
Chairman; Henry Lehmann, Wm. J. Popp, 
Henry Van Loan, Joseph Kann. 








Tae New York Boarp or Pustic In- 
STRUCTION.—The New York Board of Pub 
lic Instruction failed to hold a meeting last 
ednesday, owing to the want of a quorum. 
At the hour of meeting only Commis- 
sioners Wood, Van Vorst, Lewis, Jenkins 
and Brennan appeared, and after waiting 
half an hour, a call was signed for a meet- 





ing next week, and the Commissioners left 
the building. 
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The Library. 














Wispom Teets ror Litre Prope: by 
Mrs. F. G. pe Fontarse. New York: 


the pleasure of dear ones, as no other art | 






































EDUCATIONAL TEXT BOOKS. 





| NEW TEXT BOOKS. 















eg * Fy - pen yg ce can! No instrument LATIN SCHOOL SERIES. Selections om, Latin 
. . a . J. e n. of man’s devising can reach the heart as 2 cae, ’ » Justin, Ne- 
Musical Epucation as applied to Public This is a capital little treasury of knowl- | does that most wonderful instrument, the Brune LUD. Heed Masters A Gay. A ML, and — 
ool Instruction, by Charlotte V. rt - - lady | human voice. It is God’ cial gift and | 4. H. Buck, 4. M., Masters in the Foston Latin 
- Musical Di N j | edge for young children, written by a la¢y tis S special g' School 16 loth. $125, 
Winterburn, Musical Director, Normal | 1), understands the nice art of making | €®dowment to his chosen creatures. Fold present state of classical learning demands that | THALHEIMER’S ANCIENT 
College, New York, Conductor Orphan's tasks attractive. Bits of history, sacr lit not away in a napkin. If you would | the scholarshall be able, at the close of hiscourse of | pop y ; _ MISs- 
— Society, Newark. New York: * | and profane, ancient and modern, are care- | double the value of all your other acquisi- | 84.5 Shere" pursued of studying the language | VENABLE?S U.S. HISTORY 
—_— Putman & Sons. " fully collated with the story of the Seven | tions, if you would add immeasurable to | have rendered impossible. To arrive at the dest ECLECTIC GEOGRAPHIES ° 
The above is the tit'e of a phamphlet of | Wonders of the World, information con- | Yourown enjoyment and to yeur power of Pepe ty | ey rt -—S- A | WHITES ARITHMETICS. 
some forty-eight pages, in which Mrs. cerning great inventions, easy lessons in | promoting the enjoyment of others, culti- | embraci a wite ras e of the ancient classics. HARVEY?S GRAMMARS 4 
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OBLIGATORY INSTRUCTION. 
BY B, G, NORTHROP. 


How shall we reclaim neglected cbil- 
dren? With growing faith in moral sua- 
sion as our main reliance in preventing 
absenteeism, I now contend for the author- 
ity of the law, with its sterner sanctions, 
to fall back upon in extreme cases. When 

ntal pride, interest or authority fails, 
and juve ile perverseness is incorrigible, 

J coercion snould be employed. 

hen our population was homogeneous, 
as was the case in the early history of New 

land, there was litle absenteeism from 
school. All valued education, and, with 
rare exceptions, all native-born citizens 
could read and write. ‘‘ Where were you 
born ?” was the inquiry of Judge Daggett, 
long the Kent Professor of Law in Yale 
College, on finding any witness on the 
stand or criminal in the dock who could 
not read and write; and, with only three 
exceptions, during his long time of judicial 
service, he never received the answer, “In 
Connecticut.” But, recently, immigration 
has caused startling figures of illiteracy, 
especially in our large cities. With this 
ignorance comes indifference to education, 
for illiteracy involves insensibility to the 
evils it engenders. 

To remedy truancy, we should inquire 
first for its causes. ‘These are various. So 
should be the remedies in order to meet 
each exigency. We should not despair of 
reclaiming the most desperate. They may 
be desponding, with no hope of bettering 
their condition, no pride of character, re- 
spect for truth, oreven sense of shame— 
yes, false and profane, and yet we must not 

ive them up as hopeless cases, but, with 
‘aith in Christian incentives, strive to stir 
the conscience and win the heart. Though 
unaccustomed to kindness, such boys are 
not of course insensible tw its influences. 
The tones of sympathy may touch a chord 
which wiil vibrate more sweetly because of 
its very strangeness. If we will put our- 
selves in the place of wayward children, so 
as to appreciate their wants, weakness, and 
wickedness, even, we may tell them not in 
vain both of the perils they incur and the 

rivileges they neglect. The most for- 
orn child I have met, when properly 
approached, has kindly received iriendly 
counsel and even warning as to bis of- 
fences. I can recall many instances of 
youth thus rescued trom the street school 
who are now virtuous citizens. How 
amply are such services compensated by 
the grateful acknowledgments, or tears of 
joy, more eloquently showing their cher- 
ished remembrance of timely aid and coun- 
sel! Neglect of school may usually be 
traced to parental indiflerence, intemper- 
ance, or otber evil home influences. Some- 
times poverty, loss of paternal control, 
orphanage, hard experience of neglect and 
conscious degradation, are the sources of 
this mischief. “The street Arabs,” the 
aoa vagrants and beggars who abound 
certain European countries, are the 
hardest to get to school, or to teach when 
there. They live in the street, without 
guardianship and without employment, 
except such as chance throws in their way. 
Many specimens of the same sort are now 
thronging into our large cities. 

When poverty detains from school, pub- 
lic or private charity should meet the exi- 
ency, supplying the lack of decent cloth- 

g and inviting the attendance of the most 
destitute absentees. In Sweden and other 
European countries those children whose 
——- are unable to clothe them are re- 
jéved by the parish. Among us, the pa- 
rents of neglected children, if not vicious, 
are mostly immigrants. Of the advantages 
of education they yet know little. A dor- 
mant parental pride, if not a sense of their 
duty as the divinely-appointed guardians 
of their offspring, may be awakened. They 
may be led to see that education will pro- 
mote their interest and increase their chil- 
dren’s happiness, thriit and prosp: rity 
through lite. Personal kindness, tact and 
persuasion may thus win those that seem 
perverse. 

My former objections to compuisory at- 
tendunce were fully removed by ovserva- 
tions recently made in Europe. Mingling 
much with plain people in Germany and 
other countries where attendance at schvol 
is compulsory, I sought in every way to 
learn their sentiments on this question. 
After the fullest inquiry in Prussia, es- 
nar. among laborers of all sorts, I no- 


where heard a lisp of objection to this law. 
The masses everywhere faver it. They 
say education isa necessity forall. They 


realize that the school is their privilege. 
They prize it and are proud of it. Attend- 
ance is voluntary, in fact. Nobody seems 
to think of coercion. The law is opera- 
tive, but it executes itself, because it is 
right and beneficent and commands uni- 
versal approval. It is only the legal ex- 
pression of the public will. 

Education, more than anything else, has 
fraternized the great German nation. 
** Whatever you would have appear in a 
nation’s life, that you must put into its 
schools,” wag long since a Prussian motto, 
The school has there been the prime agent 
of loyalty. Love of country is the germ it 
lon “ge planted in the heart of every 
child, Fruit now matured gladdens and 
enriches the whole land. Wherever that 
lesson is heeded it will enrich the world. 
Devotion to fatherland is a characteristic 
sentiment of the German people. Shall 
such a people with such a history complain 
of compulsory attendance ? This law itself 
has been a teacher of the nation. It has 
yt Agar proclaimed the necessity and 

nity of the public school. Kings and 
nobles and ministers of state have com- 
bined to confirm and diffuse this senti- 
= now it pervades and assimilates 

8e8, 


The absence of complaint about coercive 
attendance is not due, as some have sup- 
—_ to an enforced reticence or restraint. 

roofs of the utmost freedom of speech 
abound. The Prussian military system is 
a grievous burden to the people. They 
dread it and bitterly denounce it. The law 
which takes every young man from his 
friends, his business and his home for three 
weary of military service is hard and 
is freely condemned. Many young fami- 
lies have left their fatherland for America, 
and many more are now apres | to emi- 
grate in order to escape this arbitrary con- 
scription. But even the father, who is 
most aggrieved by the army draft, lauds 
the school draft. 

In various parts of Saxony, I inquired 
of school-direciors and otuers, ‘‘Do you 
have any difficulty in executing the co- 
ercive law?’ The answers were all sub- 
stantially the same. “Many years ago,” 
replied one, “ there was some opposition. 


oo. that used to hang in every bar- 

"s shop for gentlemen to play, when 
eae was famous as a mu nation, 
and that was before the monstrous idea of 
confining musical education to the less 
musical sex had entered the national head. 
Here, too, are all the instruments the 
translators of our Bible have bravely trans- 
planted to Assyria aud the night ot ages— 
the sackbut, liery, dulcimer, &c.; and 
here are the children and grandchildren of 
the dulcimer—viz. the keyed dulcimer, the 
virginal, the clavichord, the spinet, harpsi- 
chord, pianoforte. There are nearly two 
hundred specimens of the old Cremonese 
and other Italian violins, violas, violons, 
and basses, and amongst them I see a vio- 
lin that a friend of mine once gave four 
bundred and fifty pounds for, and a bass 
that was bought for eight hundred pounds 
in Paris, But as this is the one branch I 
am well versed in, I postpone it for the 
time, my present object being merely to 





But the results of the law have cx 
ed it to all, and they obey it without com- 
plaint and almost without exception.” The 
present generation of parents, having them- 
selves experienced its advantages, are its 
advocates. Said a resident of Dresden : 
‘* A healthy child of school age can hardly 
be found 1n this city who has not attended 
school. Were the question of compulsory 
attendance to be decided to-morrow in 
Saxony by a plebiscite, it would be sus- 
tained by an almost unanimous verdict. 
Public opinion is now strongereven then 
thelaw. The people would svoner increase 
than relax its rigor.” I nowhere learned 
of any recent cases of punishment for its 
infractions. In many places I was assured 
that the paaty is practically unknown. 

The principle ot obligatory instruction 
wus advocated by the people before it was 
enacted by the government. The address 
of Luther to the municipal corporations 
in 1554 contains the earliest defense of it 
within my knowledge, in which he says, 
‘* Ah, if a State in time of war can oblige 
its citizens to take up the sword and the 
musket, has it not still more the power and 
is it notits duty to compel them to instruct 
their children, since we are all engaged in 
a most serious warfare waged with the 
spirit of evil which rages in our midst, 
seeking to depopulate the State of its vir- 
tuous men? It is my desire, above all 
things else, that every child should go to 
school, or be sent there by a magistrate.” 

The germ of this system in Prussia is 
found in a decree of Frederic LL. in 1763: 
“We will that all our subjects, parents, 
guardians and masters send to school those 
children for whom they are responsible, 
boys and girls, from their fifth year to the 
age of fourteen.” This royal order was 
revived in 1794, and in the code of 1819 
made more stringent, with severe penal- 
ties; first warnings, then small fines, doub- 
ling the fines for repeated offenses; and 
finally imprisonment of parents, guardians 
and masters. 

The penalties now are: 

1. Admonition, in the form of a note of 
warning from the president of the socal 
school commission, 

2. Summons to appear before the school 
commission, with a reprimand trom the 
presiding officer. 

3. Complaint to the magistrate by the 
commission, who usually exacts a fine of 
twenty cents, and for a s. cond offense forty 
cents, for a third eighty cents, doubling the 
last fine for each repetition of the offense. 

The registers of attendance and absence 
are kept with scrupuious exactness by the 
teacher, and delivered to the president of 
the school commission. Excuses are ac- 
cepted for illness, exceedingly severe 
weather, great distance from school, and 
sometimes On account of the pressure of 
work in harvest time. 

The objections to such a law I will con- 
sider in another article—Christian Union, 





ANCIENT MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


On the Ist of June the South Kensing- 
ton Museum opened a special exhibition of 
ancient musical instruments, They have 
been obtained on loan from all quarters ; 
money, powerful as it is, could not buy the 
greater part ; and every man and woman 
who loves music, or possesses a mind, 
should study them before the unique op- 
portunity rans away, and this multitude of 
gems is dispersed for ever. 

Talk of the treasures of the deep! Give 
me the treasures of the country house ; for 
there curiosities can always find a corner 
to live : in London novelties jostle them 
into their graves through mere want of 
gore In a word, private contributors, 

nglish and foreign, bave peopled one of 
the halls of this museum with the spoils of 
time. Here are Egyptian and Indian in- 
struments, Turkish and Chinese, very curi- 
ous ; oriental banjos, etc. ; and above all a 
most rey specimen of roundabout 
resonance—a long black wooden tube, over 
which the strings are stretched, and the 
tube rests on two hollow everlasting pump- 
kins. But the main feature is a number of 
medieval instruments, exquisite ia form 
and workmanship, and sometimes encrust- 
ed with gems, and inlaid with oriental lav- 
ishness and the skill of a Genoese jeweller. 
Here in stringed instruments along are tull 
a score of obsolete varieties, and many 
specimens of each kind, especially of the 
lute, the archlute, the mandolin, the sweet 
viola d’amore, with its sympathetic wires 
that lay and trembled in unison be- 
neath the gut strings, and prolonged the 
vibration ; the viola di Bardone, a larger 
and more complicated instrument, whose 
sympathetic wires, twenty-two in number, 
were + 9 Pig 4 could be struck 
with thumb, while the fin la 
the gut strings ; the viola da que Palied 

ir 


by Andrew Aguecheek the “ viol de 





gamboys,” and all the tribe of citterns and 


led | the 


dicate the various character uf the trea- 
sures, and the profit that may be “— 
The Marquis of Kildare lends an Irish 
harp with its one row of metal strings, the 
wooden frame black with age, exposure, 
and methinks a little peat-smoke. Tosuch 
a harp Carolan, the last great improvising 
Irish harper, sang his traditionary melo- 
dies that lived by ear and now are dead, 
alas! One comfort: as the devil escaped 
being put in a pie by shunning Cornwall, | 
so those divine melodies—same gay, some | 
sad—have died and gone to heaven, and 
so escaped the defilement and degradation 
of being hashed and smashed into quad- 
rilles by Jullien and his follow:rs, and 
played in talse time and utter defiance of 
their dominant sentiment. There is an 
old. r harp, lent by Mr. Dalway, on which 
is inscribed “ Evo sum Rex citbararum,” 
‘* Prive goeth before destruction ;’ so this 
self-trumpeting harp is in pieces. The 
epithet. of ‘‘ King of Harps” is better mer- 
ited by the noble instrument of Lady 
Lilanover—a triple-stringed Welsh harp, 
made by the famous John Richards about 
140 years ago. On such a harp, made by 
the same maker (Richards), blind Parry of 
Ruabon harped his ‘ravishing tunes a 
thousand yeurs old” to the poet Gray, and 
so fired him with brave thoughts that he 
wrote ‘The Bard” while the music was 
fresh in his soul. Woe is me! who can 
play this harp nowadays? This one looks 
bursting with music. “I would give a few 
pounds to hear ‘Sweet Richard’ play on 
it.” But I ransacked Wales five years ago, 
and not one public harper did I find could 
play the triple harp. Yet their greatest 
airs were all composed for it, and are half 
lost without it. 


Then there are Italian spinets, one of 
which ought to interest the ladies; for it 
bas nineteen hundred and twenty-eight 
precious stones outside it, and a very little 
music inside. There is Handel's harpsi- 
chord. He had more harpsicords than 
Cromwell skulls. But this time there 
really is a tidy pedigree made out. There 
are two much finer double harpsichords 
with ~~ and swell, one of them made by 
Joseph Kirkman and lent by his descend- 
ants. I heard this harpsichord played by 
Mr. Sullivan and the learned Mr. Engel; 
and it isa great and beautiful instrument 
full of sweetness and tenderness, yet not 
deficient in grandeur: and sings 10 the 
heart. It ought never to have been allowed 
to die. There was room in the world for 
the pianoforte and the harpsichord too; 
each can do things the other cannot. 

It seems at first sight strange and sad 
that so many strip instruments should 
have been invented in modern Europe, and 
framed with so much skill and taste, only 
to die awxy, when so poor a thing as the 
guitar survives. They were not killed, as 
some people fancy, by our four. stringed in- 
struments, for they ran parallel with these 
for centuries. Some of them, no doubt, 
deserved to die; the mandolins, and lite 
citterns, for not making noise enough in 
such a world as this, and the lute and viola 
di Bardone for being always out of tune. 

I read that a contemporary of Handel 
said, “ If a lutenist lives to eighty he must 
have been sixty years tuning; and an- 
other, writing to lutenists, gave them this 
warning, ‘‘ You shall do well ever when 
you lay it by to put it into a bed that is 
constantly used.” So mankind rose against 
these invalid instruments and put them to 
bed once for all. 


But I hope that true lovers of music, 
both male and female, will inspect the 
harpsichord, the viola d’amore, and the 
viola da ba with candid eyes, and give 
thema trial. Put these two last at their 
lowest, 4 must be superior to the guitar, 
since they have more tone, and 08 
can be played on them with the hand and 
suddenly the chords swept with the bw— 
a rare musical effect for any single instru- 
ment to produce. The } tT viola of the 
two could also be fitted with the sympa- 
thetic wire strings; the finger-boards of both 
could be fretted, and apprehend the 
bridge of each could be arched a little. 
Ladies ory the viola d’amore grace- 
fully. Indeed, a Mrs. Ottey played the 
viola da gamba publicly in 1720, and a Miss 
Ford in 1761 ; teste viro doctissimo Carolo 
Engel. Meyerbeer thought well of the 
viola d’amore, for he wrote a part for it in 
“Les Huguenots.” The late Prince Con- 
sort had music of the sixteenth century 
performed on various ancient instruments 
such as are now on show. On that occa- 
sion a viola da gamba—that figures in this 
very exhibition—was played by Mr. Hat- 
ton—who, I hope, is alive to play it again 
—and was much admired The d d 
Prince had many ideas before his age, and 
I think tay! ders will appreciate what 
he did for music in 1845, when in 1872 
have examined this noble collection 
with the attention it deserves.—Charles 














Reade in Pall Mali Gazette, 


SYMPTOMS OF SUNSTROKE. 


The symptoms of sunstroke are at once 
uniform and diverse—uniform in their gen- 
eral outline, and diverse in their especial 
details. In the ordinary form—that which 
may be spoken of as the cerebro--pinal va- 
riety—after more or less distinct warning, 
in the shape of such premonitery symp- 
toms as headache, disordered vision, in- 
tense weariness, &c., the subject becomes 
unconscious, sometimes suddenly, some- 
times more ually. The laborer will 
fall senseless in the street; in the hospital 
the comrades of a sick man will have their 
attention attracted by bis heavy breathing, 
only to find that natural sleep has 
by insensible d into fatal coma or 
stupor. With this insensibility there is 
always associated intense heat of the skin. 
To the hand the surface feels intensely hot; 
nor is the sensation a deceptive one—the 
heat of the body exceeds that attained in 
almost any other affection. A thermom- 
eter placed in the armpit, instead of indi- 
cating ninety-eight degrees Fuhrenheit, 
the temperature ot health, rises generally 
to one hundred and nine degrees, in some 
cases even to one bundred and thirteen de- 
grees. Fromthe peculiar pungency of this 
heat, the tecanical term, calor mordax, or 
biting heat, has been applied to it. 

Tue surface may or may not be pale; 
very often it is dusky, with a livid, bluish- 
purple hue. The eyes are sometimes wild 


| and restless, sometimes fixed and glaring, 


sometimes dull with t: e leaden hue of ap- 
proaching death. The pupils at first are 
generally contracted ; in the latter stages 
they are often widely dilated. With these 
symptoms of intense fever are others be- 
tokening nervous disiurbance. In some 
cases those are of the nature of paralysis, 
the patient lying apparently in the deepest 
sleep, not a muscle moving, not a limb 
raised, not an eyelid quivering. In other 
cases, this peaceful, though deadly calm is 
replaced by a wild tempest—raging de- 
lirium, wild screams as though of intensest 
agony or uncoutrollable passion, furious 
convulsions followiog one another, like the 
rapid discharge of a galvanic battery, 
turowing the body in all directions, twist- 
ing it into every conceivable shape, the 
countenance mocking the derisive laughter 
of the maniac, or knotted into an expression 
of agony. In another and perhaps more 
common class of cases, the unconscious pa- 
tient is simply restless, muttering inco- 
herent words, tossing about on the bed, 
showing, perhaps, alsv signs of local paral- 
ysis. Tnere appears to be a curious con- 
neciion between this variety of symptoms 
and the difference of races. The Anglo- 
Saxon rarely becomes wildly delirious, 
while this is the most common symptom 
among the Latin nations, Frenchmen 
thus attacked often become melanchelic, 
and develup an irresistible tendency to sui- 
cide, so that soldiers on the march will 
suddenly shoot themselves. 

Whatever may be the form of the attack, 
generally as the minutes pass the symptoms 
are inteusified ; the quick pulse of the first 
onset becomes more and more teeble, the 
labored breathing noisy and stertorious, 
the surface darker and darker as respira- 
tion fails; and death at last is brought 
about by asphyxia, and sometimes by the 
almost consentaneous fading away ot res- 
piration and circulation. 

The one great symptom, the centre of 
the group in all forms of the disease, is the 
high temperature. If the skin be cvol the 
case is not sunstroke. Atter death the high 
temperature continues, and is said some- 
times to rise higher. Decomposition fol- 
lows with exceeding rapidity. On post- 


mortem examination the only features of | 5 


suikiung importance are—a condition of 
blood similar to that seen in low fevers, a 
rigid, contracted state of the heart, in 
which it feels like wood, and a great ten- 
dency toward the rapid but transient de- 
velopment of that peculiar stiffening which 
at some time aiter death takes possession 
of the muscular tissues.—L ppincott’s Maga- 
zine for July. 





DANGER FROM LIGHTNING. 


The notion that lightning does not pene- 
trate the earth to any cunsiderable depth 
was in ancient times a widespread one. It 
is still prevalent in China and Japan. The 
Emperors of Japan, according to Kemp- 
fer, retire during thunderstorms into a 
grotto, over which a cistern of water has 
been placed. The water may be designed 
to extinguish fire produced by the light- 
ning; but more probably it is intended as 
an additional protection from electrical 
effects. Water is so excellent a conductor 
of electricity that, under certain circum- 
stances, a sheet of water affords almost 
complete protection to whatever may be 
below ; but this does not prevent fish from 
being killed by lightning, as Ara 
has pointed out. In the year 1670 
lightning fell on the Lake of Kirk- 
nitz, and killed all the fish in it 
so that the inhabitants of the neighborhood 
were enabled to fill twenty-eight carts with 
the dead fish found floating on the surface 
of the lake. That mere depth is no protec- 
tion is well shown by the fact that those 
singular vitreous tubes, called fulgurites, 
which are known to be caused by the ac- 
tion of lightning, often penetrate the 

round to a depth of thirty or forty feet. 

d instances have been known in which 
lightning has ascended from the ground to 
the storm-cloud, instead of following the 
teverse course. From what depth these 
ascendin lightnings spring itis impossible 
to say. ill we can scarcely doubt that a 
place under ground, or near the ground, is 
somewhat safer than a place several stories 
above the ground floor. 

Another remarkable opinion of the an- 
cients was the belief that the skins of seals, 
or of snakes afforded protection agaiust 





lightning. The Emperor Augustus, befo; 

mentioned, used to wear soutien. Senn 
under the impression that he derived safety 
from them. Seal-skin tents were also use; 
by the Romansas a refuge for timid persons 
during severe thunderstorms. In the 
Cevennes, Arago tells us, the shepherds 
are still in the hubit of collecting the cast. 
off skins of snakes. They twist them 
round their hats, under the belief that they 
thereby secure sel ves oo the 
effects of lightning. Whether there is any 
real ground for this belief in the protect. 
ing effects due to seal-skins and snake-sking 
is not known; but there can be no doubt 
that the material and color of clothin 


are not without their im tence 
When the Church of bat: au- 


neuf -les-Moutiers was struck by light. 
ning during divine service, two ot the 
officiating priests were severely injured, 
while a third escaped—who alone wore 
vestments ornamented with silk. In the 
same explosion nine persons were killed 
and upward of eighty were injured. But 
it is noteworthy that ‘several dogs were 
resent in the church, ald of which were killed. 
t has also been observed that dark-colored 
animals are more liable to be struck (otuer 
circumstances being the same) than the 
ight-colored. Nay, more; dappled and 
piebald animals have been struck; and it 
has been noticed that, after the stroke, the 
hair on the lighter parts has come off at 
the slightest touch, while the hair on the 
darker parts has not been affected at all. 
It seems probable, therefore, that silk and 
felt clothing and thick black cloth afford 
a sort of protection, though not a very 
trustworthy one, to those who wear them, 

The notion has long been prevalent that 
metallic articles should not be worn dur- 
ing a thunderstorm, There can be no 
doubt that large metallic masses, on or 
near the person, attract danger. Arago 
cites avery noteworthy instance of this, 
On the 21st of July, 1819, while a thunder. 
storm was in progress, there were assem- 
bled twenty prisoners in the great hall of 
Biberach Jail. Among them stood their 
chief, who hud been condemned to death, 
and was chained by the waist. A heavy 
stroke of lightning fell on the prison, and 
the chief was killed, while his companions 
escaped. It is not quite so clear that small 
metullic articles are sources of danger. The 
fact that, when persons have been struck, 
the metallic portions of their attire have 
been in every case affected by the light- 
ning, affords only a presumption on 
this point, since it does not follow that 
these metallic articles have actually at- 
tracted the lightning stroke. Instances in 
which a metallic object has been struck, 
while the wearer has escaped, are more to 
the point, though some will be apt to 
recognize here a protecting agency rather 
than the reverse. It is related by Kund- 
mann that a stroke of lightning once struck 
and fused a brass bodkin worn by a young 
girl to ~~~ — —— that she was 
not even burned. A Arago tell us 
had a bracelet fused am AA wrist at 
out suffering any injury. And we fre- 
quently see in the newspapers accounts of 
similar escapes. If it is conceded that in 
these instances the metal has attracted the 
lightning, it will, of course, be abundantly 
clear that itis preterable to remove from 
the person all metallic objects, such as 
watches, chains, bracelets, and rings, when 
a thunderstorm is in progress. 


Wise 


= sting of a reproach is the truth 
it. 


and Otherwise. 





Say less than you think, rather th: 
think only half what you say. _— 


Gray vails are said to keep the face from 
tanning more effectually than others. 


_An angry man who suppresses his pas- 
sions thinks worse than he speaks; and an 
angry man that will chide speaks worse 
thun he thinks. — 


A wit once asked a peasant what part he 
performed in the great drama of life. “I 
mind my own business,” was the reply. 


Often do we think when we ought to 
act, and act when it behooves us to reflect; 


hence caution is frequently as fatal as rash- 
ness, 


“Tsay, John, where did you get that 
rogue’s hat ?’ ** Please, yer Senet said 
John, *‘ it’s an old one of yours that missis 
gave me yesterday.” 


“I say, Mick, what sort of potatoes are 

aoe B rg are ey! as Raw ones, to 
; your honor wouldn't be i 

I would plant boiled ones ?” _ 


Men never fall so deeply in love that 
they cannot climb out by the ladder of see 
son. Women have as many heartvreaks 
as henjechan, and with as little serious re- 
sults, 


““Where are you going so f A 
Smith ?” demanded Mr. Jones. “ ieee 
sir, home; don’t detain me; I have just 


bought my wife a new bonn 
deliver it before the fashion changes.” 


Medical societies are warned not 
a certain Western minister to a = 
them. He has this text ready: ‘In his 
disease Asa sought not tothe Lord, but to 
rw Freee And Asa slept with his 


“Oh, mamma, I asked Miss Brown 
what is dew. She says it is the moisture 
imbibed by plants during the nights of the 
summer months. Now, mamma dear, dew 
is the condensation of acqueous vapor, by 
& body which has radiated its atomic 
motion of caloric below the atmospheric 
leu perature.” 
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a tion 
= KA. & G. % 1 4] 


et., 
made 


t Troy, } 


THE MENEELY BELL 
FOUNDERY. 
Established in 1826. 


- LS, for S a yy Acade-. 


of 
at 


ry 
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- §& J. ANNIN, 


Mauufactarer of Flags and Banners, 


14 FULTON STREET, NEAR BROADWAY, 


(Established 1847.) 


NEW YORK. 


Silk, Bunting and Muslin Staffs, Eagles, 
R ing Flags. as, Seca, 


ete., ete., always on band. 


| 
| 
| 


SPECIALTY. 


The ‘Coat Fitting Shirt. 








SM 
COM¥ORT and CONVENIENCE. | 
R. H. HUTURINON, Sole Maneatacturer, 
765 BROADWAY, third door below Niuth street. 
All Styles Made to Order promptly. | 


WESTON’S 


“SS Photograp) and Perreotype Gallery. | 


No. 96 Sixth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 
Discount made to classes in Public Schools, 


RK CITY BASE BALL AND SPORT- 
he undersigned being the 
largest Manufacturers and Dealers in Base Ball Goods | 
in the United States, dealers and clubs should con 
sult us betore purchasing elsewhere, as over two- 
| thirds of all the goods sold are of our make and by 
| some houses are sold at a large advance from Our 
| Catalogue prices, and in some cases sel) interior goods 
for our make. fo secure ourselves and customers 
we hereby offer a Challenge of One Thousand Dollars 
to any manufacturer of Base Ball aud Sporting Goods 
in the United States who will prove that they manu- 
| facture as large an assortmeut, Sell Cheaper, Make 
| Better Goods, or Give Better Satisfaction to Cus- 
| tomers. We have new styles of Uniforms, Spikes. 
Bats and Balls, for this season. Our new Illustrated 
| and Colored Catalogue of Base Ball, Cricket, Archery, 
Fishing Tackle, Yachting and Rowing. Boxing Gloves, 
Masks, Foils, Gymnasium, Steam Engines and figures 
to attach, and Sporting Goods in General, sent free on 
application. Special Discount to Schools and Colleges. 
| PECK & SNYDER, 126 Nassau Street, New York. 








ith inside 
| Measure, 328 be $28 and 
| _ N. ¥. 
| pax da UJ iat ! mm om 8B 





DRESSMAKING AND PATTERN 
ROOMS. 
MISS J. 8. STARLING, 


345 Sixth Avenue, 
| B-tween -_ and 24th streets, 

Late of Le Bon Ton ¢ 
TA YLOR'S. ‘SYSTEM TAUGHT. 


at es 


Mrs. Miller's Emporium of Fashions 
and Showrvoms, 


Opposite A. T. Stewart's, T77 Broadway, N. Y. 
MRS. MILLER begs to inform her customers, ladies 
and dressmakers, that she has the most reliable and 
choice selection of Fashionable Imported Trimmed 
and Plain Patterns in the country, exactly and accu- 
rately cut, warranted to fit perfect. Many years of 
e , am enabies me wet ef competition. 

ng in 





MRS. JOYCE, 


Manufac — and Dealer in 
DOMESTIC AND RENCH COUTIL CORSETS, 
pease BR ACES. BANDAGES, SUPPORTERS 
ND CHEST EXPANDERS, 
p. 1286 BROADWAY, bet. 33d and Mth sta., and 
233 NIXTH AV., between 15th and 16th ats, New York. 
Silk, Coutil, Linen and Cotton Corsets made to order 
at short notice. All cars pass the door. 


THE BRISTOL 


Clothes Washer. 


hi ys 4 hil 


Tas Machine e Pi » 
plieity end great effectiveness. 





y, sim- 


Satisfaction guaranteed or no sale. 
A LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADER. 


and the “ verfected” Self-Adjustia, 


EUREKA CLOTHES WINGER. 


Price of Tub and Washer, $7; Wringer, $7 3. 


Address 


Bristol Washing Machine Co., 


52 Park place, New York. 





CHAS, LA COUR & CO’S 


Popular Hair Store, 
- 423 Sixth Avenue, 


Bet. 25th and 26th #ts., New Work. 


Agents wanted everywhere for the Bristol Washer i 


MEDICAL. 





prs DELMONICO 
» LITTLE’S > 
.. A MOST 


LIABLE REMEDY FOR 


Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, 


SATARRH, BRONCHITIS, | 


INFLUENZA, 
RAISING OF BLOOD, 
WHOOPING-COUGH, CROUP, 
ASTHMA, 


IN FACT, ALL DISEASES LEADING TO 


CONSUMPTION. 

“The effects | to be looked for by taking the | 
Syrup Pgcrorat are, a soothing and controlling 
influence over any cough, promoting sleep, 
allaying the dry tickling sensation in the throat, 
creating a healthy secretion or expectoration, 
increasing the intervals between the paroxysms 





of coughing, invigorating the whole system, 
curing the cough, and bequeathing to posterity 
one of its greatest blessings—sound lungs; 
thereby insuring immunity from Consumption 








SOLD sy DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE 
BATES & C0.PROP®: 


T. NEW-YORK 


Dr. WOOD’S 
LIVER 
REGULATOR, | 


For the Permanent Cure of the most 
Hopeless Cases of Dyspepsia, 
Jaundice, Chills and Fever, 
Disordered Digestion, Fiatulency 
and Acidity with sour Belchings 
of Wind & Gas from the Stomach, 
Sick Headache, CONSTIPATION, 
Nervous & General DEBILITY, 

Prepared by Dr. Woop, at the Botanic 
Dispensary, 2429 Grand St,, New York. 
Sold in al) parte of the world, by al! Druggiste 
in town or city. 











BITTERS. 


MILLEN'S 


These celebrated bitters are red from one of 
the most beneficial herbs known, a asa medicine 
for family use cannot be excelled. Being a gentile 
stimuiant, they are a most valuable remedy for al) 
complaints arising from a disordered state of the kid- 
neys and organs connected therewith, and are there- 
tore gy ne ov as a curative in all affections pecu- 
liar to fem ey are most potent in regulating 
the suevetions, changing the coustituents of the fluids 
and Lao health an vigor to the debilitated fune- 
tion Also cures pep . Indigestion, Pyrosis, 
Gout oend Sick Headache, besides being a never-failing 
Appetizer. 

Manufactured by the Sunmipter William Millen, and 
put up ina superior style family use, and sold at 
the lew price of $1 0 and 50 cents per bottle; for- 
warded by express on C. “0. D. to any accesible place 
Sold by all druggist#. Depot, 18 Bieecker street, near 
Bowery. 








No More Musty. Offensive 
REFRIGFRATORS 
HUNT'S EXCELSIOR. 


MADE OF GALVANIZED IRON. 


No Stuffing of charcoal or 
sawdust. It is protected by 
an air-tight chamber, the 
best non-conductor known. 
Is cylindrical in form, and, 
without consuming more 
ice, will hold as much as 
others which occupy double 


It is an excellent SAFE when 
not required as a refrigerator. 


EK. P. STARR, Gen. Agent, 
40 CORTLANDT 8T., ¥, Y. 


Kendall's Spanish Annibilator, 


The only remedy that wil! per. 
manently banish al! kinds of ver 
min, Roaches, Water-bugs, Bed- 
bags, Moths, Ants, Fleas, Flies, 

«., and GUARANTEED to keep 

~~ ARK them out ONE YAR AT 
LEAST, or NO PAY, as th a will 
prove. Contracts taken for cleaning ships, hotels and 





for 


ia) 


of 





private dwellings. 
REFERENCES. 
m. 
Parker House. 


St. James Hotel, 
American Hotel 
Revere House 


NEW YORK. 
St. James Hotel, 
Coleman House 
Westminster Hotel, 

ouse 


B 
—— House, | a House, 
WHOLESALE J AGENCY, 409 CANAL STREET. 


E. B. SACKETT & CO. 








We guarantee first quality of Hair,andeell caper 
than elsewhere in the city. 
Ladies’ Hairdressing ‘all the latest styles. 


Send for circular. 


SEWING 


THE BEST SEWING MA. 
CHINE FOR UNIVERSAL 
PURPOSES. 


Sold on Monthy Payments. 
Seti-factin Guaranteed 


INSTRUCTION FREE. 





| 
| 
| 
INSTRUCTION, 


| > 

| PENMANSHIP. 
D T. AMES & 0 

Fxeente in the most pertect and 

variety of Plain and Croamental 

PEN MANSHIP. 


artistic style every 


Engross Resolutions, Testimonials, Memorials, Ad 
dresses. &c., write or 0) Diplomas Family Records 
Certificates, Rolls of Merit aud Membership, Title 


Pages, Tablets. Cards, &e, 
Persons desiring superior work or instruction should 
see our specimens. 
For CirenJar, Specimens or other information, call 
upon or or address 
D. T. AMES & CO, 
76 Broadway, New York 


The New York Conserv+tory of Music 


Has removed from Broadway to 
No. 5 East 14th St., near Fifth Av., 


Next Door to | elmonico’s. 


BROOKLYN BRANCH, 
102, 104 and 106 Court St., near State. 
CLASSES CONSTANTLY FORMISG in all branches 
of Music and Modern Lanquages. 
Also PRIVATE LESSONS DAY AND EVENING 
Students for any branch may begin at any time, 
Come commencing from date of entrance. 


AGRAMONT#’S 


MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 


No. 82 Fifth Avenue, 
| Corner of Mth st. (Rooms Nos, 12 and i4), New York 


| M. HALLAM’s MUSICAL ACADEMY, 


Ne. 12 Unien Square, 4th Avenue. 


the 











Piano, Violin. Organ. Of 


Vocal and Harmony. 
25. 


Tooreuch instruction 
chestral lustruments 
Sis, $ 


Terms, $1" 


Caligraphic Artist. 
HENRY 8. DENISON, 


115i BROADWAY, Between %th and 27th 
p Stairs, Room | 
Orvamental Lettering, Engrossing Resolutions. Cer 
titieates, Diplomas, Family Records and Bibles, Ku 
velopes Addressed. Coafidential letters written and 
composed (strictly private). Artists’ Tablets lettered 
andon hand. Wedding and Visiting Cards engraved 
aud printed, 


streets 


WANTED for English, French, 


| baer 
Classics, Painting and Music, to in 


Germ in. 


troduce to Families. Schools and Seminaries, 
throughout the country. Send for Murua. Pian 
Address 
AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL UNION 
‘o. 737 Broadway, New York 
DAINE’S BUSINESS COLLEGE (ESTAB'D 
1849). 62 Bowery, cor. Canal 





Bookkeeping, 
Arith’c, higher Math'ics. Gram'r, Spelling, Petneh 
Latin, German, &c., taught privately day and eve'g ; 
24 writing lessons $2.0 adies taught Book keep 
ing and Correspondence 





T THOMPSON'S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 2 FOURTH 

avenue, opposite C Kenting t Institute, Bookkeeping 

. Arithmetic ing, French and German. 
Ladies’ Department ay and Eve. 

practically. De and for Operators 


NRA 
VANIUNRNEERS 
ICEMAN 









Telegraphy taught 





FOR 


Paper Makers’ Stock, 
OLD BOOKS, 
PHLETS, MAGAZINES, ETL. 
J. TUCKER, 
24 ANN STREET, N Y 


Dress Trimmings 





| IN ALL STYLES MADE TO ORDER. 

| The most complicated Styles, all Colors and Shades 

perfectly matched. 

FRINGES WOVEN INTO GARMENTS 

} SHAWLS AND PARASOLS, 

| Orders filled promptly, at reasonable prices, at the 
FACTORY OF 


M. OPPER, 





SON, Musical Director, 





The Weed ‘ Family Favorite” | ” 
MACHINE 


LOCK STITCH, SHUTTLE, 
STRAIGHT-NEEDLE. 


Sews Lace to Leather. Exe 
cutes Stitching, Hemming, Fell- 
ing, Quilting, Braiding, Binding, 
Cording, Hem-Stitching, 
ing, Frioging, Frizzling, Pittoe, 
Tubing, Embroidering, Gather- 
ing, Puffing. Gathering and Sew- 
ing at the same time. 


SALESROOMS : 
613 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
459 FULTON S&8T., 


Parties Purchasing will please mention this Advertisement, 


BROOKLYN, 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Vf SCHAEL FALIHEE, 


Locksmith and Beilhanger, 
AND MANUFACTURER OF 
BRONZED AND PLATED GooDs, 
FOR BUILDERS. 


Sole Patentee of the NEW HINGE BUTT, which @ 


lows no Screws to be seen, 


The Highest Cash Price Paid | 


NEWSPAPERS, PAM- | 


811 BROADWAY, BETWEEN lita axp i2ru STREETS. | 


ORCAN. PIANO, VIOLIN. CUITAR. § 


SIGIR —-SAROET —Oetotiy Private Lessons, 9 


Clinton place, a few doors west of Fifth avenue. Les- 
sons da and —~ Cirewlars mailed .. Terme 
moderate ; first-class hers. Address, J. J. WAT, 


No, 162 EAST FIFTY-THIRD S1 XEET, 
(One door west of Third Avenue.) 
NEW YORK CIry, 


ESTABROOKE, 


febli-ly 


NON-REVERSED 


ERROTYPE 


3i UNION SQUARE, 





N. W. corner Sixteenth Street, 
NEW YORK. 

SEWING MACHINES, os 
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FAMILY SEWING-MACHINE 


er ng 
beauty of atiteh 
rapidity of motion 
Call and exas 
apply at principal of 
B 


~~” the world in perfection of work, strength 
durability ef construction and 





and for agencies and circular 





LEES 8 WING MACHINE ©O,, 
No, 623 Broadway, New York. 


“VICTOR” 





achine that has,» 





stite 


ock 


Ge peoptary o4) & eINGS MeIEG “eu 8G 





The only I 


The Sewing-machine 
PAR EXCELLENCE, 


UNRIVALED POR KITHER FAMILY OR MANUPFA 
TURING PURPOSES 


OFFICE, 062 BROADWAY, above Seventeenth St. 
Agents wanted. 


MANHATTAN 
Improved Silent Family Sewing Machine, 





Best known for al crades of Pantily W oe and Km 
45 Broadway. New 
“Sot Faltoa Street, Breeklys. 


broidering. 
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DY Little of Everything. 


When ye want friends is the time to 
find out if you have any. 


The friend who hides from us our faults 
is of less service to us than the enemy who 
upbraids us with them. 


On a gate post in a western town is a 
sign: “Take warn’t. No tracks nor life 
insurans, nor sin’ masheenz wanted 
here.” 


“You saved my life at the battle of 
Malvern Hill,” said a beggar to a captain. 
“Saved your life! How?” “I served 
under you, and when you ran away, J 
followed.” 


A lady was urged by her friends to marry 
a widower, and as argument they spoke of 
his two beautiful children. ‘‘Uhildren,” 
replied the lady, ‘“‘ure like toothpicks; a 
person wants her own.” 


Village Schoolmaster—‘‘ How many min- 
utes in the hour?” Pride of the School— 
“Sixty, sir.’ V. 8.—‘ And how many 
hours to the day?’ P. 8.—* Nine, sir, and 
feyther says it oughter be eight.” —/un. 


Jerrold one day said he would make a 
pun upon anything his friends would put 
tohim. Thinking to give 1ima poser, a 
friend asked him whether he could pun 
upon the signs of the zodiac, to which he 
promptly replied, ‘‘ By Gemini I cancer.” 


It was my custom in my youth (says a 
celebrated Persian writer) to rise trom my 
sleep to watch, pray and ‘read the Koran. 
One night as 1 was thus engaged my father, 
a man of practical virtue, awoke. “ Be- 
hold,” said I to bim, ‘‘ thy other children 
are lost in irreligious slumbers, while I 
alone wake to praise God.” _ “Son of my 
soul,” said he, ‘‘it were better for thee to 
be engaged in irreligious s!eep than to 
awake to find fault with thy brethren.” 


_ -—- o— 





Water Scorr anp_ Burns.—Mr. 
Shortrede went one dvy into his sitting- 
room, where Sir Walter was waiting for 
him, and found Sir Walter with a volume 
of Burns in his hand, reading the letter 
which contained the famous lines of 
Bruce’s address to his men before Ban- 
nockburn. As he closed the volume Sir 
Walter said: ‘1 always thought the open- 
ing of those beautiful lines, as you read 
them by themselves, was too abrupt, and 
that if Burns had not sent them in a letter 
to a friend he would have introduced them 
with some sort of description of the scene 
or of the circumstances under which they 
were spoken.” Mr. Stortrede asked what 
kind of introduction his friend would have? 
Sir Walter r joined, ‘* Why, something of 
this kind,” and taking a pencil, wrote on 
the fly-leaf of the volume of Burns the fol; 
lowing lines : 

Wha teats they were uae far away,” 

Just — r the break o' day, 
To show them which was best. 

The sun rose o'er the le heath, 

And lighted up the field of death, 

When Bruce wi’ aoul-inspiring breath 
His soldiers thus addrest : 

“ ‘Seote wha hae wi’ Wallace bled,’ ete.” 


—Maemillan's Magazine. 





= : : , : 
Guyot’s Geographies, 
USED IN THB 
Public Schools of New York 
City, 

In all the Normal Schools of the State of New 
York, and also in the following important 
Cities : 





Brooklyn, N. Y. LoWell, Mass. 
Cincinnati, O. Portland, Me. 
Newark, N. J. Jtica, N.Y. 

New Orleans, La, Richmond, Va. 

Cle veland, O. Leavenworth, Kan. 
Rochester, N. ¥ Newburgh, N. Y. 
Aliegheny, F Binghamton, Xx. Y. 
Cambridge. Mass, mts . 
Columbus, O. Toledo, 0. 
Indianapolis, Ind. Ete., ete. 


COOLEY’S 
Elements of Natural Philosophy, 


Used alnost exclusively in the Public Schools 
of New York City. 

This new, handsomely illustrated Text-Book has 
had a most unusual welcome teachers and will 
be very largely used in the schools of the country now 
desiring an elementary class-book in Natural Philos- 
ophy. 

t#” Descriptive Catalogues and Special Circulars in 
regard to all of our School Text-Books, Teachers’ Ref- 
erence L'brary Books and Selected Miscellaneous 
List, suited to the needs of teachers, may always 
had on application. 

or € pond of teachers, and personal visi- 
tation is agen welcome to us always and is 
most cordially invite 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO, 


654 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 
WM. ARNOLD & CO., 
(Successors to W. T. Bawden) 
FRENCH AND SPANISH SHOES, 

781 Broadway, 
Opposite A. T. STEWART’S, 





NEW YORK. 


J.T. BARNARD & SONS, 
COAL & WOOD. 


Cor. Gouverneur Slip and Front St. 
AND 


204 FRONT STREET. 





GUARDIAN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW ‘YORK. 


— 


Office, No. 251 Broadway 


ORCANIZED 


Assets, -_ = =#© -« $2,500,000 


Losses and Endowments 
Paid, - - - $1,400,000 


Cash Premiums. Annual Dividends, 


TONTINE SAVINGS PLAN. 





ANDREW W. GILL.......cccccssesesccssceees President 
EVERETT CLAPP.........seeeeeeeerseees Vice President 
LUCIUS McADAM...... ... Secretary and Actuary 


HENRY C, CLENCH .........+50005 Assistant Secretary 








DR. B. F. ATWOOD'S 


GILEAD BALM FOR THE HAIR, 


THE EXCELSIOR HAIR ee Ane DRESSING OF 
YORI 


THE WORLD. 

It arrests the falling out of the Hair immediately. 
it cures Headache, Neuralgic Pains and Waketuiness. 
As a Toilet Dressing it is unequaled. 

The following certificate is m H. Endemann, Ph. 
D,, Assistant Chemist to the Board of Health: 

. F. Atwood, M. D.—Sir: I have analyzed your 
“Gilead Balm,” and found it to be a strictly vegetable 
preparation and free from any poisonous or injarious 
substance, Respectfully yours, 

beal. . Enpemann, Ph. D. 

Price, $1. Sold by all druggists, 


CARPETS, 
FURNITURE, BEDDING, Ete., 


At the Lowest Cash Prices. 
WEEKLY OR MONTHLY PAYMENTS TAKEN, 


DEALY & CONNINGHAM'S, 


384 and 386 Third Av., near 28th &t. 





PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS — 
FOR €CHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


INCLUDING 


ATR PUMPS, ELECTRICAL MACHINES OF ALL 
KINDS, INDUCTION COILS, GRISSLER’S TUBES, 
SPECTRUM TUBES, SPECTROSCOPES, 
ACOUSTIC APPARATUS, 

&e., ke., ke, 


A very large stock constantly on hand. 


Prices and Illustrated Catalogues sent by mai! to 
any address on receipt of ten cents. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
635 Broadway, N. Y. 
924 Chestnut St., Phila. 


Freeman & Burr, 
Clothing Warehouses, 


138 and 140 Fulton st., New York. 





‘J \HE IMMENSE STOCK. both of goods 
in the piece and the same made up for immediate 
wear, embraces all the most rable Styles and 
Fabrics maoufacti , in qualities and colorings 
adapted to the requirements of all. 
Facilities for Fine Custom Work unequaled. Any 
garment made to measure at a few hours’ notice. 


Grane Quits, $10, $15 
bs PRING QUITS, $20, $25. 
&PRING QUrts, $30, $35. 
@PRING SUITS, $40, $50. 


PRING (Cp VERcoaTs, $8, $10. 
Grate QCVERCOATS, $12, $15. 
Grau (pp Vaacoate, $18, $20. 
Grane (CVERCOATS, $25, $30. 


Bere s UITS, $5, $8 
Bore’ SUITS, $10, $12. 
Bexs SUITS, $15, $18. 


Bers SUITS, $20, $25. 


RERMAN & BURR’S 

ORDERS [" xew system FoR SELF. 
MEASURE, of which thousands avail 

themselves, enab! jes in all 

BY MAIL err em wit ac eorety of 


, ce: ity of re- 
pow the most PERFECT hr at 


ULES FOR SELF-MEASURE, SAM- 
ples of . Price-List and Fashion Sheu* 
Sent Pree on appli 
(¥ Livera! discount to clergywen. 





AMUSEMENTS 
W 00D'S MUSEUM, | 





The celebrated Bermuda Giant, 


LANG, | 
8 feet 1% inches high, and still growing. 
Also, the beautiful Scotch Albino Boy, 
B ROY MACGREGOR, JR., 
with hair as white as snow, and silken texture, while 
he eyes are of a Gyieate pee. 
TWO PERFORMANCES IN THE LECTURE-ROOM | 
DAILY AT 2 AND 8 P. M. 
A chaste and anexceptionable entertainment given. 
Admission, 30 cents; Children, 25 cents. 





| 
— — | 
SCHOOL FURNITURE, | 





OUR 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE) 


SCHOOL MATERIAL, 
REPRESENTS 
APPARATUS, 
BLACK BOARDS. 
BOOKS, CHARTS, : 
GLOBES, MAPS, | 


GYMNASTIC 
APPARATUS, OBJECT 
TEACHING 

APPARATUS, | 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 

of all modern styles, and many other 
“ARTICLES FOR EVERY SCHOOL.” | 
Mailed for 10 cts. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & Co., 
BLISHERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


14 Bond St., New York. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


~ 











Trustees, Teacuens, Schoot Comarrrers and those 
desiring to purchase furniture. will find it to their 
advantage to examine our stock before purchasipg. 
Twenty-five years experience has given us the ad- 
vantage over the many new houses in this line that 
are springing up through the country. And we 
are enabled, by the aid of machimery and the use of 
several valuable patents which we control, to offer all 
the modern improvements at prices that defy com- 
petition. 

For pacticulars and catalogue, address 

ROBERT PATON, 
26 GROVE STREKT. 
NEW YORK. 

Also manufacturer of 

CHURCH SUNDAY s0uOos AND LECTURE ROOM 





8 8. 
N. B.—Bleecker street and Eighth avenue cars pas- 
within one block of the door. 


The Illustrated Guide 


A 8 


BEST SCHOOL 
DESKS, 


APPARATUS, 


Philosophical 
Chemical, &c. 
Union Settees, 


with perfect curved seat and back for Lecture Rooms, 
&ec, Mailed free by 


American School Apparatus Co., 


58 MURRAY STREET, New York. 


CARPETS, 


FURNITURE, 











BEDDING, ETC. 


WEEKLY OR MONTHLY PAYMENTS TAKEN, 
J. W. SMITH, 
408 EIGHTH AVE., BET. 30TH AND 31ST STS. 


CARPETS, 
BEDDING, FURNITURE, ETC. 
AT THE LOWEST CASH PRICES, 

Weekly or monthly payments taken. 


J. LYNCH, 
304 West Twenty-ninth St., near Eighth Ave. 





SERVANTS 


AND 


SEWING MACHINES, 


All SINGER and WHEELER & WILSON SEWING 
MACHINES sold on low monthly payments, without 
extra charge, and instructions given at home or at 
the office. 

Also, Families supplied with faithful domestic SER- 
VANTS, as usual. 

ISAIAH WATTS, 
240 Grand street. Second door East ef Bowery 


A LARGE AND SPLENDID ASSORTMENT OF 


FURNITURE, 
CARPETS and 
WILL BE FOUND AT BEDDING 


O’Farrell’s Extensive Warerooms, 
No, 200 Eighth avenue, cor, Twentieth street, N. Y., 
Where these goods are sold at Very Low Prices either 
FURNITURE, | FOR CASH or ON TIME | BEDDING. 
to suit purchasers, If preferred, payments can be made 

WEEKLY or MONTHLY. 
CARPETS, 








Jones’ Stationery Bazaar, 


No, 52 SIXTH AVENUE. Established 1843, 
Danes for Fancy and Initial Stationery. Visiti: 
Cards engraved in the most fashionable style. Boo 
Binding neatly execu 
ent of Gold Pens and Holders, 


The Symmetrizer ! 


The Syumetriner! 


The Smarr! 


HEALTH, BEAUTY AND ECONOMY. 


BANNING’S NEWLY INVENTED 


‘Back Support and Shoulder Brace. 


WHO SHOULD WEAR IT. 
First. All who find it difficult to maintain an elegant bearing. 
Seconp. All who, from habit or occupation, are disposed to droop. 
Turrp. All who have dull pains and sense of oppression about the Chest; also short 


cough on attempting full inspiration. 


‘ouRTH. All who have any tendency to bleed at the Lungs. 
Firta. All who have sense of twitching pain in Back, with frequent desire to 

place both hands on Hips, to lean back and draw a long breath. 
Sixru. All Professional men, Bookkeepers, Accountants, Clerks and others who 


' are compelled to bend over the desk. 


SEVENTH. All persons (either ladies or gent!emen) who operate on Sewing or other 


Machines. 


E1entn. All lax-fibred and fast-growing children, school children especially. 


investigate the merits of the Symmetrizer. 


, Parents who regard the future symmetry and health of their children will do well ig 


It gives a symmetry to the form, an elasticity to the step and an immunity from 


fatigue that nothing else can impart. For sale everywhere; dr 


y-goods and country mer. 


chants, fashionable dress-making, tailoring and clothing cuabiebanente will be enabled 


to supply their customers, 


RETAIL PRICE, FIVE DOLLARS, 
How to be measured: 1st, Number of inches around the body close under each 


| 
erm; 2d, Height of party ordering. 


BANNING & CO., 3 Dey street, 


Manufacturers, Wholesale and Retail Dealers, 
The Symmetrizer sent free to any address on receipt of price. 





PIANOS! 
CABINET ORGANS 
PIANO WAREROOMS, 


rent applied to purchase, Repairing done well a 





RECEIVED 





The National Schoo 


nd promptly. 
M. M. MERRELL, late 


PREMIUM 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
FAIR FOR 1870 AND ".1. 


We also manufacture the 


NATIONAL 


STUDY DESK, 


WITH EASEL ATTACH- 
— MENT. 


PIANOS!!. 


AND MELODEONS 


AT MERRELL’S, (Late Cummings.) 
NO. 
A large stock, including Pianos of the best makers, for eale cheap for cash, or to rent. Money paid for 


8 UNION SQUARE. 


and examine before deciding elsewhe: 
Cummings, No. 8. Union Senne, 





The Peard Patent Folding Desk and Settee. 


IN THE USE OF THIS DESK A SCHOOL OR LECTURE ROOM 18 SECURED AT PLEASURE, 


CLOSED. 
THE FIRST 


AT THE 


We invite special 
attention to our 


BEAUTIFUL 
STYLES OF 
STATIONARY 


DESKS, 


Also to our 


Chareh and Hal 
Sealings, 


Send for an lure 
TRATED CaTALogre. 





CRANDALL & CO., 
NO. 569 THIRD AVENUE. 


WHOLESALE and RE- | 
TAIL dealers in a superior 
article of Patent American 
Perambulators, Hand Ve- 
locipedes, Patent Spring | 

UTBEB, Patent Team or 
Profile Horses, Chair Rock- 
ers,Goat and Doll Wagons, 





Sleighs .. 


8 aud Aitybans, 


OFFICE AND SALESROOM, 


569 Third Avenue, 
BET. THIRTY-SEVENTH AND THIRTY-EIGHTH"STS. | 





WHAT IS THE USE OF TALKING WHEN 
“Writing is Learned by Writing ¢*’ 
And everybody knows it. 

USE THE 


PLOT 


l; TELE Z 


And eave TIME, TROUBLE and EXPENSE. 


Children cry for them. . | 
It is the kind to buy for them. | 
Published at 


| 
756 Broadway, New York. | 






































To Teachers and Students. 


Nervous Debility. Thousands suffer from it A 
weak, nervous, exhausted feeling, no energy, anima- 
tion or vigor, low spirits, con: weak memory, 
the consequence of overwork. This isa Nervous De- 
bility, and it finds a sovereign remedy in Humphrey's 
Homeopathic ——— No. Twenty-eight. Thousands 
have been ew by these simple sugar pills. They 
tone up the system, arrest the discharges, —_ the 
gloom and mental depression, and rejuvenate the sys- 
tem. Price $5 for a kage of five boxes anda $2 
vial of powder, which is ro in all old long- 
standing cases, or $1 per single box. Sold by all! first 
class druggists, and sent to any address on receipt of 
the price. Address HUMPHREY'S SPECIFIC HOME- 
opataie MEDICINE CO,, 562 Broadway, N. Y. 

DR, WEBBER, 
SURGEON CHIROPODIST, 
765 BROADWAY. 


Cures without the use of Acids, Caustics or any in- 
jarious preparations, Corns. Bunions, et agin 
Nails, Inflamed Joints, and all afflictions of the 
without the slightest pain. 


SILICATE 
SPELLING 





feet 


The new kind, ruled for 40 
Words and Numbers, with a 
ruled back for corrections or 
composition, printed heading 
with space for scholar’s name, 
LEAF No. class and date. Size 5x74 
in. Retail price l0cts. Intro- 
duetory to schools, 6 cts. Sam- 
SLATE. [pie sent by mail, post-paid, on 
application. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co., 191 Fulton St., N. Y 


Agents, Including Ladies, Wanted 
Everywhere to sell Mrs, Kuizen’s new book, 


THE CHILD, Its Nature and Relations. 


An Elucilation of Fraser's ~~ we of Education. 
= =~ tinted paper, 12mo. Cloth, gilt top. Price 
1,00, 


This book, treating of “ The New Education,” is in 
ready demand among al! d in ed i 
teachers, clergymen, philanthropists, women of re- 
fined culture, mothers whe are conscious of their high 
mission as educators, and many others. 

Terms very liberal, To all intending to canvass a 
sample copy will be mailed on receipt of 50 cents. 
Prospectus . 








nogeeene engra’ 

Something new—Indelible 
chiofs, napkins, etc., stamped with crest. coat of arms, 
monogram or initial. Boxes of initial note from 2c. up. 


“< 


Furniture Co., 111 and 113 William St., New York, 





free. 
E. STEIGER, Publisher 
22 and 24 Frankfort street, New York. 


HAWKES’ PATENT FOUNTAI 
Wrires Ten Hours. Holder fits any pen. Hi, Se. 
Nickel, $1.00 ; Rubber, $1.50, $3.00 and $3.50; also «. 
— quality Gold Pens, Rubber and Gold Pencils, 4. 

ens repai each. Seud stamp for Circular. 

GEO. F. HAWKES, 66 Nassau St., N. Y. 


A GREAT OFFER. 


will oe of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELODEOXS 
and .ORGANS of six first-class makers, including 


Waters’, at extremely low 8 for cash, or will take 

from $4 to $15 montbly until paid; the same to let 

and rent applied it purch lew 7 octave PIANOS 

modern improvements, for $275, cash. A new kind 

of PARLOR ORGAN, the most beautiful style and 
rfect tone ever wade, now on exhibition at 4) 
roadway, New York. 


WILLARD & ROGERS, 
384 Hudson Street, 
Corner of Houston, N. Y., 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
LIVE GEESE FEATHERS, 

PURE CURLED HORSE-HAIR MATTRESSES, 


MOSS, HUSKS, EXCELSIOR AND GRASS MAT- 
TRESSES, 
BLANKETS, COMFORTERS, SHEETS, PILLOW 
CASES, &c. 
BEDSTEADS, COTS, ke. 
Old Feathers dressed and Mattresses made over. 


~ CARPETS, 
FURNITURE, 


BEDS, BEDDING, &c. 
Payments Taken by the Week 
or Month, 

TERMS BASY. 


KELLY & C0., 
__Corner of 25th St. and 6th Av. 


ICHARD C. BEAMISH, Attorney and 

Counselor and Notary Public, Supreme Court 

Chambers, New Court-house. Residence, 470 Second 
avenue 


- BASSFOKD’S 
Nonpareil Refrigerators. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. 
For sale only at the CORNER STORE 


COOPER INSTITUTE BUILDING. 
ishing Good 





P. 8. Every descrip 
at a Great Reduction. 


of House F 





HOS. C. McRAE & CO. 


(For thirty-one years at 382 Canal street.) 
LADIES’ DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
FRINGE, GIMP, TASS! UTTONS, 
GUIPURE LACE, ke, 
Machine Twist. Sewing and Embroidery silks ae 
907 BROADWAY, NEW YO 
(Near Twentieth street 

















